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NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 





nose of limited means who have only 
irds or gardens should not make 
sistake of buying varieties of fruit that 
Too many 
ed away by the glowing description 

siren by some tree agent of a new apple, 
pear, grape, strawberry or other fruit, that is 
new that its defects are unknown, or are 

sn to only a few who are interested in 
ton the market at a very high price. 

ret worked up to that excited con- 

h causes them to readily pay four 

he price of a well established variety ; 

gz that not one new variety out of 

il be equal to some of the best old 


roughly established. 


e itis important that all new varie- 
uld be thoroughly tried, it is not 


| advantages over the pitch pine. 


a little black pepper put upon the tongge, 
will induce it to go ahead as if nothingfhad 
been the matter. Whipping at ali timgs and 
especially in this case, is the worstgresort. 
We have ourselves induced a balk horse 


to start by some of these means, @d one 
was entirely cured by letting it star until 
it went on again of its own will. Soniptimes 
the mere turning of the head and lettifig the 
animal look in a different direction or \pb- 
bing the nose has answered ; so has ty 
string around the foreleg below the k 
and drawing it rather tight. Various resorts 
~ this kind should be adopted, but never 
force. 


THE PITCH PINE. 
(Rigid Pinus.) 

Among the undesirable trees the pitch 
pine takes a high rank. There are but few 
localities where this tree grows that could 
not be occupied by trees that are more beau- 
tifal and useful. As to its beauty it rarely 
assumes a form that is attractive after it has 
acquired a height of ten feet ; and as a tim- 
ber tree it is of very little value, as it grows 
in Massachusetts. For fire wood it is com- 
paratively worthless unless cut early in the 
season, split in small pieces and well dried 
in the open air, and housed as soon as dried, 

This tree has been very highly recom- 
mended for exposed positions on the coast 
where the soil is sandy, but the red cedar or 
grey birch would be much more desirable ; 
the first for posts and the last fo: wood. 
The grey birch, though not a very desirable 
tree, especially in the interior, has several 
It will 
grow quite thick, and readily send up from 
the same root euccessive crops, and it will 
grow quite rapidly on very poor soil very 
near the ocean. The birch is a much better 





necessary, or best, that they should be tried | 
by small fruit growers of limited means, for 
such persons have not the time or the land 
to devote to experinients. They want to fill | 
their gardens and orchards at once with 
fruits that are known to be of good quality. | 
s they will not do if they buy new 
t will have many varieties that 
ery unsatisfactory. 
fruits should be tried by those 
and abundant 
gh pri Such persons 
their land devoted to 
at prove to be bad | 
yther new varieties, 


ty of time, 


es. 


i they will retain 
general cultivation. 
benefactors, for 
1 a fruit to be good they enable 
ed means to buy without risk. 

f small growers of limited 

ing every new thing that comes 
g, bas kept many small orchards in both 
satisfactory and uaprofitable condi- 

While if the owners had confined 

ves to the purchase of only the best 


nok 
] pudvil 


established varieties, they would not | 
have saved a large part of the first | 
st would have had a constant feast of | 
ts, and the profits of their gardens 
ards would have added materially | 
r yearly income, instead of being a 
start drag, to root out undesirable fruits 
tnd replace them with other new varieties 
that may prove no better. 


WINTER WHEAT AND RYE. 


s we have had an opportunity to 
@ past winter has been very favor- 
wheat and rye. The young 
g covered during most of the 
season with snow, they have been 
tected from sudden changes and ex- 
treme cold weather. 
The amount of winter wheat grown in the 
State is very small 


tarMers w 


indeed, as most of the 
raise wheat sow spring instead 


winter wheat ; but in a season like this no 


® winter wheat will prove the most 


Profitable, while in a bad season the spring 


Wheat is the most certain to produce a crop. 
There is so small amount of wheat grown 
the State, that in many localities there 
‘sto grind and bolt it; so the few 
farmers who care to raise wheat are deterred 
‘ng because of the want of proper 
Mills Co prepare it for cooking, Winter rye 
being & more certain er p than wheat, and 
’ ore straw, which always com- 
mands a good price, is by many farmers 
wheat; but even winter rye is 
hot grown to that extent which one would 


1ppose it would be, for it is not 
ony a very ( 


are no m 


from so d 


rnishing n 


prelerred to 


naturally « 


ertain crop but is a crop which 
‘ghtly upon the land; some 
 eaaing that, with the land in good con- 
“ition to start with, good crops can be 
8own on the same land many years in suc- 
*estion without any manure. While we are 
hot willing to admit the truth of this, we 
‘ery well know that land may be kept up 
: th & very small amount of manure, and at 
‘ae same time produce good crops of rye 
: * quite a number of years in succession, 
Providing it is well manured for the first 
‘too. One reason for this is the ground is 
Kept covered during the entire winter, this 
Prevents any loss of fertility ; another ie, a 
800d crop of stubble is left on the ground 
© plough in after the crop of geain is har- 
Vested j and as the ground is at once seeded 
“own again with rye, it is soon again covered 
with growing vegetation, thus keeping up a 
Continual growth of vegetation, which is so 
“sential to prevent waste. The moment the 
*arth is laid bare to the sun and the winds, 
‘\ rapidly loses its fertility, while the mo- 
Ment it is covered with growing vegetation 

n8 to gain fertility, and will continue 


t j et P 
° Gain until the vegetable substance is re- 
Moved, 


Graws very 


conter 


ut begi 


TREATMENT OF BALKY HORSES. 


Po, One observing the inhuman treatment 
ars bestowed upon balky horses will in- 
orse the following persuasive measure 
recommended by tne Germantown Tele- 
Btaph. To these remedies others may be 
added, but the ground is sufficiently cover- 
td by these hints to meet all ordinary cases 
of the sulks in horses, As long as we ean 
eae this singular fit of obstinacy in 
@ horse has been discussed, and all sorts 
of plans given for overcoming it. It must 
> ehten that what will prove a rem- 
original = haps will not for another. The 
2 Gece a$ ~ is, doubtless, neglect and 
Neohen te wh the colt, or after it has been 
be mene ~—. Sometimes stopping for 
will be sufficient to start the 


Animal of jt ; 
ting, « handful of hay oe gen rere Pat 


crop to precede the white pihe than is the 
pitch pine; the white pine does not take 
kindly to the pitch pine, but will very readily 
follow the birch, even in the poorest soil ; 


| the shade of the birch not being so dense as 


that of the pitch pine, the smal! white pines 
very readily grow among them, but it is 


| very rarely that email white pines are found 
| growing in a forest of pitch pines. The oak 


is often seen struggling for existence among 
the pines, but as the growth of this tree on 
poor soil is so slow, in comparison to that of 


| the white pine, it is not a desirable tree to 


grow on pitch pine land. 

The red cedar isa much more desirable 
tree than either the pitch pine or grey birch, 
but the white pine will not follow it as well 
as it will the birch ; therefore, if the object is 


| to eventually grow white pine, where protec- 


tion is needed, the birch may first be intro- 
duced to better advantage than the pitch 
pine or red cedar. In the interior there is 
but little need of protection to the white 
pine, but as a rule it may be grown wherever 
the pitch pine, red cedar, or grey birch will 
grow. 


WASHING TREES. 


The custom which formerly prevailed of 

washing trees with a mixture of lime,manure 
and water, has been very generally aban- 
doned; now if the trees are washed at all, 
only a weak sclution of soap and water is 
used. Many inteHigent orchardists to-day 
question whether any wash at all is neces- 
sary or desirable, and in fact some contend 
that the trees not only should not be washed, 
but that the loose bark should not be scraped 
off; believing that it was intended to keep 
the tree cool and moist, and that if it be all 
scraped off it exposes the live bark to the 
action of the sun whenever it chance to 
shine on it, and that even in the shade, if 
the thin live bark be exposed to the dry 
winds, will have a tendency to destroy the 
healthy condition of the tree. But all must 
admit that a tree looks much better to have 
the loose bark scraped off the trunk and 
larger limbs, and it is believed by many that 
by removing the loose bark many destructive 
insects are destroyed. But we are some- 
what in doubt as to the destruction of insects 
that do much damage to either the tree or 
the fruit; we have never been able to dis- 
cover but very few destructive insects under 
the loose bark. 
Whenever a tree becomes covered with 
moss it is important that it should be scraped 
off; because if left to grow to any extent, it 
sucas the life ot the tree, and thus checks 
ite growth. After the tree that has moss on 
it is scraped, it should be well washed with 
a solution of soap and water strong enough 
to kill the moss, 

Trees are sometimes injured by washing 
with a solution made of potash and water, by 
making it so strong as to change the color 
of the bark, and sometimes kill it. Potash 
should be used with caution by those who 
have had no practice with it. 

As the living bark of the tree is acted 
upon by the air and by the internal force of 
the tree, it ought never to be covered over 
with any substance that fills up the minute 
holes, because on these the life and vigor of 
the tree very much depends. 

Whenever the top of a tree is large enough 
to shade the trunk, the loose bark may be 
scraped off without any danger of injury by 
the burning sup, and the trunk and larger 
limbs may no doubt be washed with soap 
and water without danger to the health of 
the tree, and tothe injury of any insects 
that may be left on the bark of the tree. 


ta The Rural World says: “Of green 
wood one third to one half or more of its 
weight is water, partly depending upon the 
time of cutting. All kinds of wood cut in 
January in the Northern and Western 
States contain from 15 to 25 per cent. less 
water than they do in spring. Experiments 
have shown that 100 pounds of sshwood cat 
in _January contained 29 pounds of water, 
while the same amount cut in April contein- 
ed 38 pounds of water: 100 pounds of syo- 
amore cut in January con 33 pounds 
of water, and 40 cutin April. White pine 
cut in January contained 52 pounds; cut 
in April 61 pounds of water. 





ty" Potatoes as a farm crop pay as well as 
almost any other that can be named, one 
with another. One farmer near Cleveland, 
sold from one acre this year, over $160 
worth, and he counts $100 of it profit, which 
is a very liberal allowance for culture, har- 
vesting and marketing. The average value 
of the potato crop in Ohio last year was $52 
per acre, and it wasa poor year for pota- 
toes. 





ear Corn will germinate when the tem 
ature of the soil is about 55° 1.0 little fow- 
er than this and it will rot. 


ta Ventilation in the dairy shouldbe done 
at night or early in the morning, when the 








ul of hay or grass, an apple, or 


| air is the 


~ 





@uestions & Answers. 


&@ Alljquestions to the Editor, desiring answers 
through the Ploughman, should be accompanied by 
full name of tne correspondent. 


Ot iii te i 


THE BEST WHITE GRAPE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


ee ee ee Be Se Se See Be Rene 


[The question above was submitted to Charles 
M. Hovey, a gentleman weil qualified, from ex- 
perience, to give the required information. The 
following is the answer of Mr. Hovey.—Ep | 


Reply ef Mr. Charles M. Hevey. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Your correspondent asks e question rather 
difficult to answer. It is only within a few 
years that we could say positively that we 
had obtained a really valuable White Grape. 
For many years we have certainly had white 
grapes, and of good quality, but of such 
doubtful character as regards their hardi- 
ness, freedom from mildew, &c., that they 
have not been found possessing qualities 
which could commend them to general cul- 
ture in Masenckusetts. The first real addi- 
tion was Allen’s Hybrid, but it proved too 
tender for our climate. Then we had the 
Rebecea, certainly a most delicious grape» 
but too late and uncertain. Then the 
Martha, possessing all the qualities’ which 
were wanting in the others, but very deficient 
in those which they did have, and we might 
name some others introduced as highly 
meritorious, but which have generally dis- 
appointed cultivators, 

But the want of a good white grape seems 
to have been fully appreciated, and the 
efforts of grape growers have been directed 
to the object of supplying this great want. 
Whether by accident or well directed ex- 
periment, it is certain that they have pro- 
duced some very superior white grapes, that 
appear destined to hold the prominent posi- 
tion they have already attained, and like the 
Concord, against many more that may be 
hereafter produced. 

But, as I have said, the question is a 
rather difficult one to answer satisfactorily’ 
for the simple reason, if no other, that they 
have not been sufficiently proved in our 
climate to speak positively of their value- 
So far, however, as we have seen them 
eaten them, and grown young vines, we can 
give our opinion. 

The promising new white grapes are the 


and we might add the Jessica and F. B. 
Hayes. So faras Ihave been enabled to 
judge of these kinds I certainly place the 
first at the head of all the white grapes yet 
introduced. 


This is a very remarkable grape. An acci- 
dental seedling, raised by Mr. Pocklington 
of Sandy Hill, Washington Co., N. Y., and 
believed to be a seedling of the Concord. It 
was first introduced four or five years ago, 
and the young vines have hardly yet pio- 
duced much fruit; but the coming season 
will give it a fair trial. The specimens that 
have beea exhibited have come from 
Northern New York, and those have been 
so large and handsome that they have fully 
sustained the high character claimed for it. 
Washington County is one of the coldest 
sections of Northern New York, but the 
specimens exhibited last year were quite as 
ripe and sweet as some of our so called early 
grapes raised around Boston. There can be 
little if any doubt it will ripen at the same 
season as the Concord, and flourish every- 
where as well as that remarkable variety- 
It is a strong grower, with the large and 
thick foliage of the Concord, and has not, so 
far, been known to mildew in the most 
adverse seasons. It has stood without the 
least protection in Mr. Pocklington’s gar- 
den, where the thermometer fell as low as 
34 deg. below sero. 

Its qualities may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Vine, a strong and vigorous growers 
foliage large, thick and healthy; clusters 
large, slightly shouldered; often weighing « 
pound or more each; berries round, very 
large; color greenish white, attaining « 
golden tint when fully mature, covered with 
a profuse bloom. Its productive qualities 
are said to be enormous, and the specimens 
from time to time exhibited, have shown it 
to be a most remarkable bearer. It ripens 
at the same time as the Concord. I have 
before stated, it is as large and handsome as 
the Golden Hamburg, and as rich and sweet 
as a Thomery Uhaselas, and I have seen no 
reason to change my opinion. I consider it 
the best white grape. 

Prentise.—This is a promising new vari- 
ety, but I have seen less of it than the 
Pocklington ; very fine specimens have been 
exhibited, and branches showing its great 
productiveness. The berries are of mecium 
sise, yellowish green, often with a rosy tint. 
Bunches good size, compact. Skin thin, 
with a tender, sweet acid, melting juice, and 
a pleasant aroma, quite free from any foxy 
flavor. The vine is a good grower, with 
medium sized healthy foliage, very produc- 
tive, hardy, and ripens at the same time as 
the Concord. 

Duchees.—Another very promising white 
grape, fine specimens of which were exhib- 
ited two or three years ago, at the meeting 
of the Pomological Society in Boston. Mr. 
Caywood the originator, a good judge of 
grapes, speaks highly of it, and I have no 
doubt it will prove a valuable kind. The 
bunches are of medium sise, the berries me- 
dium sise, and the quality excellent ; it is 
very productive and hardy and ripens just 
before the Concord. 

The Niagara, the last of the better known 
white grapes, has from reasons, 

locality. It has not 





Pocklington, Duchess, Niagara, Prentiss, | 


Pocklington, or Golden Pocklington.— | 





. “RERERVED FORCES OF THE 
FARMER.” 


(From an Addtess delivered at an Institute of the 
ane? (Mass.) Agricultural Society, March 


\ 


BY MENRY NOBLE. 


(Reported expressly for the Mass. Ploughman.) 


Most ot the important achievements of the 
world’s history have been accomplished through 
the use of reserved forces in some way or other. 
In ancient times it was the 200 rese ots 
of king David that put the armies of the Philiis- 
tines to flight, and later it was the 7,000 reserved 

ad never bowed the knee to Buel, 
walls the strong 


city. ; ‘of success 
of the most renowned generals of history, have 
been those that have best managed in placing 
and calling their reserved forces when and where 
wanted. 

One of the most unfortunate mistakes and 
want of good management in our late war of the 
rebellion, was when we were out-generaled by 
our enemy, and Gen. Johnson’s reserved force 
sent our army in disgrace back to Washington 
from the battle of Bull Run. The improvements 
and advancements in science, the accomplish- 
ments of the great works of art, and the more 
fali development of our country, have been the 
brioging into action the forces both mental and 
physical, that seemed to have been beld in re- 
serve until time of need. 

One of the great laws of nature has provided 
that the materials for the comfort, sustenance 
and happiness of man, shall be held in reserve 
for his use until there is necessity that they be 
developed and brought within his reach. Thus 
when our forests had become depleted, our sup- 
ply of wood deficient, our cities and villages 
requiring an increased supply of fuel, the re- 
served forces of the earth brought forth the won- 
derful supply of coal, not only for the warmth 
and convenience of man, but it has become long 
since an essential element in the carrying on of 
the commercial, manufacturing and all essential 
enterprises of the world. Again when the sup- 
ply from the sea ceased to light our dwellings 
and the business of the country demanded more 
light, all these wants and necessities were abun- 
dantly supplied from oii held in reserve for this 
particular time and need. 

The manufacturer finds the necessity of some 
reserve force in the prosecution of his business 
and constracts the massive reservoir. The me- 
chanic and other enterprises are continually more 
or less dependent on some power or force held in 
reserve for future use. 

It may not be unprofitable for us as farmers, 
to look as best we can for a few moments at the 

uestion, what are the “‘veserve forces of the 
‘armer?” We think to find them in earth, at- 
mosphere and brains. 

Our tarms, the cultivated portion of them bave 
only been developed, or in any way utilized for 
more than from 4 to 7 or 8 inches from the 
surface. Now by what law of nature or art was 
|} this surface soil in its original formation, any 
more tertile or any better adapted for plant 
growth, than the soil twelve or fifteen inches 
from the surface ? Is not all its superior qualities 
owing to the fact that it has been subjected to 
| the effects of light, heat, mousture and the fertil- 
izing influences of wind and rain, If this sup- 
position be true, we are justified in the conclu- 
sion, that below and underneath the tew inches 





we have long been taxing to the utmost for its 
| production, there is a reserved force that only 

waits in turn to be brought tothe surface, sub- 
| jected to the same influences to become the same 
| virgin soil 

A large proportion of the land in this region, 

especially on the mountain towns, is of a charac 
| ter not suitable for cultivation with the plough 
| and boe, includiog the old pastures and portions 
of mowing land, too stony or uneven for the 

purpose of cultivation. These lands remain in 
surface as they were acentury ago; many of 

them since the memory of some of us cut a good 
| yield of good hay; other portions of these lands 

were the fresh, rich pastures on which our cattle 
| and sheep grew and became fat; now so far worth- 
less, as notto yield sufficient to pay expeases 
and taxes. 

What is the trouble? these lands cannot be 
| worn out or the soil exbausted, very little has 

ever been carried off, but what has been returned 
by the dropping of the stock pastured upon 
them. 

Cultivation, either good or bad, has borne no 
|part in tbe depletion of the soil, and we can 
|eome to no other conclusion than that these 
| lands are thus barren, because the former varie- 
| ties of vegetation, the various kinds of grasses 
have outlived their day; their rvots have in a 
| measure given away to other less useful, ana 
lthe once light and pliable soil is nowa mass 
| ot useless rootlets, presenting a sod bound sur- 
| face that resists the influences of the atmosphere 
in germinating any valuable seed that may 
chance to fall on it. 

If this conclusion is in any measare correct, 
then these souls have in them a rich force that is 
im reserve, waiting only for the knowledge how, 
and with the courage and ambition to break ap 
in some way these useless lands and prepare 
them for the reception of the grasses that will 
restore the former rich and verdant pastures and 
valuable meadows. 


The Atmosphere. 


What is the peculiar relation of this to the 
farmer more than to any other man; or what 
are its reserve forces that the farmer can utilize 
for his benefit? All vegetable life depends on 
three principles contained in the atmosphere, 
heat, air and moisture, the absence of either 
being fatal to the germination of growth of all 
vegetable life. 

*lant the kernel of corn or other plant in ever 
so good soil with air and moisture, and exclude 
the heat, you get no germination. Give it the 
heat without the moisture and it forever abide; 
alone with heat and moisture, without the air, 
and you have the same results. If these forces 
are of such essential use all our crops should be 
arranged so that the greatest amount of these 
essentials can be obtained. 

Distance to admit the rays of the sun and air, 
the soil kept in light and level condition to ree 
ceive both heat and moisture, thus holding these 
forces for use. 


The Atmosphere as a Fertilizer. 


The conclusions arrived at through science 
and many actual experiments are that the three 
most essenial fertilizer elements for plant food 
are phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash. Of 
these nitrogen is the most expensive, and this is 
found largely in tue atmosphere, or air, 754 per 
cent. of which is nitrogen. This is an element 
while itis most usefui as well as essential, is 
one of the most difficult to handle or control so 
as to be made available for plant food, and yet 
the most reliable experiments of the last few 
years prove most cenclusively that the most 
prominent source of fixed nitrogen as found in 
soils comes from the atmosphere. If then so 
large a proportion of the atmosphere is one oi 
the constituents trom which we must draw our 
supply of plant food, is it not a powerful re- 
served force which science and education may 
develop? All fertilizers are unavailing as such 
until they become solubie, and these are still 
worthless as food for vegetation until the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere or the rains render them 
susceptible of being taken up by the young 
plant or the rootiets of more mature growth; 
thus the moisture of the atmosphere mes 
one of the great forces that makes all our fer- 
tilizers, of whatever name or nature, available. 
The microscope reveals the fact that on the 
upper side of every leaf of the vegetable king 
dom are innumerable little cells; that these ceils 
are so arranged that the moisture from the dew 
or rains is held antil the rays of the sun shal: 
decompose them and trom the under side of the 
leaf the circulation carries this fertilizer principle 
through the whole plant structure. 

The soil by frequent stirriag and constant cul- 
tivation is ever in condition to absorb and take 
up the moisture, even though it be no more than 
the gentle dew, and thus we may ina measure 
counteract the results of the series of droutbs of 
the past few years. We might adi much more 
as to the influence of heat, the effects of the 
direct rays of the sun in connection with air and 
moisture on piant growth, but these are reserved 
terces that are but partly developed, and for 
their complete accomplishment we must wait for 
science with experiments and hard study. This 
will bring into use and require a large amount of 
the last element of our subject, viz. : 


Brains. 


That the farmer of the present day must be an 
educated man in order to succeed needs no con- 
firmation, and the quesiion at once comes, what 
is the education he wants? 


man that most thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness, whatever tbat business may be. 

Of the many appliances of the present day de- 
signed as educators for the farmer, it is a ques- 
tion of some importance which and what isthe 
best direction to take. In his anxiety and thirst 
for the knowledge necessary to suctessfully suc- 
ceed in the laborious work of his calling, he 
looks to scientific instruction, and the more he 
looks and listens the more he is bewildered and 


the scientific words phrases 
scription of the component 
and the elements surrounding them. Again we 
find that these scientists, like other doctors, dis- 
For instance, Laws and Gilbert the 
ral tists in 


g 
ie] 





We claim that the vest educated man is the/; 


quacking of the duck in his yard as to many of | ; 
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make this 


fifty cents, according to qnalit 
feeding one is about the same 
A cow or steer, or even a sheep had a 
ing but a trifie in the scale of com- 
. Now the difference is measured only 
y hundreds. Equally so of the productions of 
the soil, as well as of the animals. 

The race is not to the swift, but to the one that 
most theroughly understands his specia/ branch 
of farming. 

We have entered upon the subject of farm 
education, and find the field too broad for our 
conception, or full investigation, There is no 
one branch of this industry but what has 
enough of — and study, to require the 
whole taculties of him that undertakes its thor- 
ough study; hence one argument for a specialty 
in farming, 

Farm Aecounts. 


I cannot close this paper on this point without 
alluding to one more thought, farm accounts; 
while it is a well known tact, that there are 
many difficulties in the way of keeping an exact 
account of all transactions, yet there is no ex- 
cuse for the entire negligence that caricatures 
most of our farmers in this direction. 

What should we say of the manufacturer that 
kept no account of his work, if he could not tel! 
you how many pounds of wool or cotton it took 
tora yard of cloth, and what a yard cost him 
when manufactured; you would say he mugt 
fail in business. 

The farmer may and should know enough of 
his business, to be able to tell the results at teast 
oncea year, Mayand should so keep record 
of certain crops, a8 toexpenses and returns, as 
to compare one with another, and thus deter- 
mine those most fitted for his soil. He may aad 
should be able to tell the cost of producing a 


pound of butter, a quart of miik,a pound of 


wool or the raising of stock to certain age. 

As I said, the field ig too broad, and this pa- 
per alreacy too long, and we hasten to a close. 

That there is need of all the reserved forces 
the farmer can command, is evident from the 
fact that there is no production of the farm when 
produced in good condition and taste, but finds 
a ready market at a remunerate price. The fu- 
ture looms up with an increased opportunity ; 
the proportion of producers to onsumers is ali 
the time increasing in favor of the latter. Of 
the thousands of emigrants that land on cur 
shores, nine tenths of them are said to be con 
sumers and not producers. Foreign nations 
are continuaily looking to us for the necessaries 
of lite. We are feeding them on our bread, beef, 
butter and eggs, and still tney call for more. 

Oar rail tacilities ena ie us to send all our 
raised products first to market; those more ad- 


jacent can seod toeir milk and other more profit- 
able articles, while those more remote in the 
mountain towns must furnish the butter, cheese, 
and pork; and then the equilibrium can be 
maintained, and all be made vo feel and think 

New Engiand hills and valleys are for 
healib, happiness and prosperity, the garden of 


that their 


the worlu. 
We have thus briefly and in a very condensed 
manner presented a few thoughts on what may 


be in reserve for the tuture, to the man that best 


cultivates the soil in connection with the influ- 
ences of the atmosphere aided by the God-given 
facuities of Lis mental nature. We might very 
properly allude to the relation of electric influ- 
ence on agriculture, and to the partly develop: d 
system of preserved forage or ensilage food tor 
stock. A somewhat new departure from the 
former reserved notion thatall forage must be 
tirst dried in the sun before it could be stored 
for winter use, 

A system that when well understood will 
prove one of the mightiest forces in the increase 
of our stock the value of our farms and our an- 
nualincome. But we leave these and many 
other kindred topics for the discussion which is 
to follow, 

It we stop to inquire what are the probabilie 
ties of the near or more distant future, we shall 
find that echo answers what we cannot tell. 

It this question had been asked fifty years 
ago, and we had been told that today the loco- 
motive should sound its shrill note through 
these hills and ravines, that one thousand tons 
of freight and as many passengers should daily 

ass, that in one hour we couid send an order to 

ingland and receive a return, that we could 
talk in common conversation with our neighbors 
and friends though fifty miles away, we should 
have said, “thou art no prophet nor the son of 
a prophet ; these things cannot be so.” Then let 
us as farmers not distrust the largest probabili- 
ties but by adding brains to all the other facul- 
ties at our disposal marshal all these several 
forces to our support and aid. 

This is a work only a part of which can bs 
accomplished in our day, but as necessity and 
future want may reqaire, men will be raised up 
which will be sufficient for the emergency. 
Thus when our work is done other hands more 
able wiil fill the depleting ranks and the greater 
work of feeding the world will go on until the 
time of the final Aarvest when the angel 
shall stand one fvot on the sea and the 
the land and swear that time shall be no longer. 

eVCT_—_—_—_————— 


NEW CELERY 


| Farmet’s Advecate.| 


Mr. Peter Henderson, in his description 
of this variety, says i¢ will open an entirely 
new phase in celery culture. 
in the vicinity of 


creamy white, mainly confined, however, to 
the centre stalk and leaves of the plant, 


looking as if nature was meeting art half 


way ; for as we know in all other celeries 
this whitening of the centre so as to make it 
fit to eat, is only obtained by the slow and 
troublesome process of or earth- 
ing up, while in the “White Plume” celery 
no work is necessary dther than hoeing or 
plowing sufficient earth to the rows, so as 
to staighten it. 

Another advantage in this new variety is, 
that not only the stalks are white and fit for 
use, but the leaves also, giving it somewhat 
the appearance of a of white feathers, 
and hence the name given to it of “White 
Plume.” ‘This ornamental feature will be 
of great value, as it is well known that cele- 
ry at our best hotels is nearly as much val- 
ued for an ornament for the + 


qualities. 
There is only one drawback to this valu- 


able new celery. Its natural tendency to 
white prevents its keeping late into winter, 
and it usually would not be safeto keep it 


later than the middle or end of January in 
such sections of the country where it has to 


be preserved by putting it away in the 
trenches. But asthe greatest quantity of 


celery is usually used in early winter and 
during the holidays, for this purpose 


Piume ;” end when it is known that 
least three fourths of the labor 
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Smith’s Orleans, Washington Yellow eee. 
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other on 


—WAITE PLUME. 


It “sported” 
ewark, N. J., some three 
years ago from what is known as the half 
dwarf variety, showing a veriegation of 


as for use, 
and in this we have the rare combination of 


no 
other variety is at all so valuable as “White 





Gorrespondence, 


HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 


BY EDWIN JENNEY. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Some three years since the Mass. Plough- 
man, Botton Weekly Globe, and the New 
Bedford Standard published my statement» 
“How I intended to enrich my exhausted 
lands by ploughing in two crops of rye and 
one of buckwheat,” end that those crops 
would prepare my land so that I could grow 
clover, which was my main dependence to 


| enrich my lands, to grow two to three hun- 


dred bushels of potatoes, and fifty to seventy 


f! bushels of corn to the acre. 


I will now state what 1 have done. In- 
stead of ploughing in two crops of rye 1 
only ploughed in one of rye and one of 
buck wheat. 

My land was sandy loam. In grass in 
1879, and had been for six or eight years. 
I cut not to exceed one-half ton (o an acre. 
It had been planted to corn and potatoes 
some eight or ten years previous. When 
planted it was manured in the hill. The 
crops were fair but not extra. 

The land has had not to exceed three 
cords manure for 40 years. The grass was 
cut in 1879. In September the land was 
ploughed anc sowed to rye, five pecksto an 
acre. July 1880 the rye was harvested and 
the stubble ploughed in and one bushel 
buckwheat sowed per acre. 

I then sowed 250 pounds fertilizer to the 
acre. This with the roots and stubbles from 
the rye, gave me a heavy crop of wheat. 

It was ploughed in when in milk, about 
the first September and sowed to rye, five 
pecks per acre. 

The last of June 1881, when in milk, this 
was ploughed in and twenty pounds clover, 
one half bushel orchard grass was sowed to 
an acre. It was late to sow clover, and to 
protect it from the hot sun I sowed one 
peck buckwheat to an acre. 

This was harvested and yielded ten bush- 
els per acre. I have five acresin this field 
prepared as above. I planted three acres, 
two and cne fourth to corn and three fourths 
to potatoes. On my two and one fourth 
acres that I planted to corn I harvested 
twenty and one fourtt bushels of buckwheat, 
worth one dollar per bushel, giving me 
twenty dollars and twenty five cents. My 
clover and orchard grass came up well, but 
the buckwheat was a damage to it. It shaded 
the clover too much, besides it sapped the 
land, The clover did not get properly root- 
ed to withstand the winter. 

Much of it got winter kiijled. Clover 
should be sowed early in the spring to have 
the whole season to growin, in order to 
withstand the winter. 

In the spring of 1882, the grass which was 
not winter killed grew well. Some estimat- 
ed it at two tons per acre. My estimate was 
one and one half making three tons and 750 
pounds worth twenty dollars per ton making 
the value $67.50 

20. 25 


$87. 75 
59 73 


Balance after paying expenses and in 
two first Years...cecseeesesees 


My twenty bushels Buckwheat. 


It has cost me to prepare the two and one 
fourth acres — 


Plougbing three times @ $2.00 pe 

Harrowing ditto..... ° 

60 lbs. clover 

Orchard grass seed...+..+++++ eccccccs cocced. 
24 bu. wheat...ssecececeees eeessecee oececeds 
2 bu. 3 pks. rye..... ecccccecccece eeccceveees 05 
562 lbs. fertilizer....+..++++ ecccce ccccccccckl.3t 
Sowing s€ed..+esseeseeere 50 


+ $28. 02 


Cost to prepare land....-eeseseeee eveeee o40.73 
Int. for 2 yrs..... 


$59.73 

In the summer of 1882after the grass 
was cut nearly all my clover was killed by 
the drouth. My orchard grass withstood 
the drouth much the best,and the last of 
May 1883, I had quite a good crop to plow 
in. After it was plowed and harrowed it 
was furrowed three and one half feet, was 
planted with flesh colored corn, the first 
day of June, two feet in the row, 

I was advised to put my corn into brine, 
and skim off the imperfect corn that would 
rise. I did so, and halt of my corn did not 
come up. On the 8th of June I planted it 
over. The corn was thinned to three in a 
bil, and I had put one handful of compost 
in the hill. 

I never saw corn grow better. My land 
being filled with nature’s manure, and the 
land made mellow, the drouth did not stop 
its growth. It was wonderful how it grew. 
This xind of corn has been planted by my 
neighbors and myself for many years, and 
is noted for earing near the ground, with 
very smali stalks. 

My corn this year, it is surprising how tall 
it grew, one third higher than any of the 
kind grown by my neighbors where they 
had manured it extra heavy the dry weath- 
er prevented it from earing, as it would have 
done, had it been wet. 

The corn planted on the 8th of June suf- 
fered the most, yielding about half as much 
as the first planting. 

The dog grass was a great nuisance. It 
was hard task to cultivate my corn and 
cost me double to culivate the crop. I cul- 
tivated it twice and hoed it once. 

The corn was shocked in ninety days from 
the time it was planted and shocked in the 
field. 

The weather was fine for curing. The 
fodder which stood in the field about three 
weeks, was then carted to the barn and har- 
vested. I had two hundred and fifteen 
bushel ears of corn, some of it small, I had 
one hundred bushel shelled corn. 

The fodder is the best, Lever had and is 
worth more than my corn. It has cost me 
to raise the above crop : 


For plough ing 23 ACTOS .cs cee cecceeceseee+ G4.50 
SREP TAEES Ei ~000 cncccecccccesecesesose 16 
250 ths Fertilizer...-----+eseseeeeececerees 5 

Barn MAnare.,..+.seeceeseeesececececerere 3.00 
2 bbls. Hem MANUTe.......seresecececceess 2.50 


. 


Composting ooo+-s+eerecesreercecsrececece 2.00 
P seeeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeereeereeereee® 4.50 
Hoeing 6h GAYS. .ccrececccecscceecercecces by 
Cultivathag «-+escccscsescrecccecceeccccess 

COPD sc cecsceseceresesccccecevess 6.00 


Shocking 
DOIN cece cccccncceccecerececece 
es Ts be. CON scsececececececcseeeelO 79 


1 yr. b OY PPT TTT 
$57.25 

I commenced feeding two cows giving milk 

the middle of from fodder from 





00 | can be used at the right time a considerable 


00 | live, from year to year, in spring water, 


and get nothing but what I feed them. 
Have been kept on this fodder five months 
up to the 15th of February. have occasion- 
ally fed some fresh hay. 

Have fed not to exceed five hundred in 
the five months. I have fed one quart 
cotton seed meal and two quarts shorts per 
day to each cow. I counted my corn fodder 
on hand the 16th of February, and found 
that I had ten bundles weighing one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, over half of the 
fodder fed out on the two and one-fourth 
acres. 

Ihave nearly enough to last me five 
months more. Will say four months, which 
will make nine monthe that my cows will be 
kept on the fodder from the two and one- 
fourth acres, with the addition of one-half 
ton of fresh hay worth $5.00. 

If my cows had been fed on English hay 
they would have eaten eighteen pounds to 
each cow per day making thirty six pounds 
for each cow per day, for nine months, 


At $20.00 per tomscccecceccceceeeceeseee 97.20 
Deduct for fresh Lay....ssseccceceeeeees 


$92.20 
Which is the value of my corn fodder 

to me. 

100 DU. COFD..eececeesseeeeceees 


Cost of raising the abOve...sssseeeeesees 


$109.95 
My cows are in as good a condition and 
giving as much milk as if they had been fed 
on English hay. 
My land has paid interest and all expens- 
es, and paid me $49.00 per acre for one 
year. I have my one hundred bushels of 
corn and $34.95. My land is now sowed to 
rye, which is looking very promising. This 
will be harvested. Lintend to sow clover 
and orchard grass seed early this spring. 
By cutting this grass once and let what 
may grow the balance ofthe season rot on 
the ground, by the lest of next May, 1886, I 
ought to have a goodcrop to plowin. And 
by plowing in this crop as above every three 
years, the land will be in a condition to 
grow large crops. The succeeding crops of 
corn or potatoes and rye, will not take from 
the soil what you now plow in. Weare 
told that nature furnishes ninety per cent of 
what it requires to grow our crops. By 
this rotation of crops, every three years you 
will have plowed your land three times 
which will keep your land loose to grow 


kept in the barn and yard, the year round, 


00 | sumer to the deception practiced than raise 


Correspondence, 


THE “ WATERED MILK” QUESTION. 


BY JAMES WHITE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Barnum said years ago, “the mass of 
mankind are very credulous and rather had 
be cheated than not”—so he shaved and 
stripped a horse and called him a Zebra, and 
thousand paid their quarters to see him, and 
they really believed he was a Zebra. 

So now thousands in our populous cities 
are buying wa‘er for milk. They believe it’s 
milk, because it looks like it; then when 
told it’s not milk by any one who solemnly 
affirms it, they look up and say, “is that 
really so?” Itis shameful, and that’s the 
end of. Only by the strong arm of the law 
by heavy penalties, by fines and imprison- 
ment, will you ever reach the criminal. 

You can no more awaken the general con- 


the dead. In vain to tell them the loss to 
muscle and bone; in vain to tell mothers of 
death to their children; in vain to tell 
fathers or business men that ten cents for a 
quart of pure milk is better than two quarts 
of a villainous-compound. No, they rather 
like the stuff. So the mass of mankind go 
heedleasly on till some sweeping epidemic 
arouses the authorities to its cause. This 
is the simple truth as to matter and dealing 
in Germany and older countries than our 
own, 

Here is an illustration of how insidious 
and deep-rooted has this wickedness be- 
come ; showing conclusively the necessity of 
a heavy penalty. In a select or more than 
ordinary intelligent community in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, two farmers side by side sel! 
milk. The onea pure, the other impure; 
the latter has no difficulty in selling, his 
having prestige as a deacon and good church | 
member, and what’s more he has the greater | 
advantage of fixing his milk of a character | 
that pleases the eyes of a credulous people, 
The man who sells the pure article, is a 
simple plain farmer, who wants to live and 
let others live, is driven out of business or 
is obliged to take a back seat. 





are done so near Boston, under such appear- 
ance of intelligence, what are milk raisers 





good crops for alltimes. Cultivation is ma- 
nure. 

I planted three-fourths of an acre of 
Clark’s No. 1 potatoes the 15th of June, was 
manured with compost made of Buffalo po- 
tato fertilizer and plaster composted with 
about e ual parts of loam and barn manure. 
Some ten days previous to using it I put a 
handful in each hill. The land was prepared 
the same as the corn land, and was furrowed 
three and a half feet apart and planted with 
middling size potatoes cut in halves, with 
one half ina hill twelve to fourteen inches 
apart. The potatoes were hced twice. They 
grew wonderfully for the dry weather. 

When in blossom it was very dry and I 
made up my mina that it would be impossi- 
ble for the potatoes to set. They kept on 
growing with dark green color, but all at 
once the vines died ; eleven weeks from the 
time of planting, the vines were all dead. 
l harvested one hundred and fifty bushels on 
three-fourths of an acre making two hun 
dred bushels to the acre. 

My potatoes were sold for.....seseseeee 
Raising and Harvesting.... 
Leaving a balancs of...++.++-+$48.15 

Above I stated that my main dependence 
to grow my three hundred bushels of pota- 
toes and seventy bushels of corn was on my 
clover. The reader will remember that my 
clover was nearly killed by the drouth of 
1882, Lhad but a very little clover and 
about one-half crop of orchard grass to plow 
in. I think that it will be apparent to every 
intelligent farmer, that if I could have had 
a good crop of clover to plow in and a fav. 
orable season to grow my crops, and had my 
corn come upat the first planting, I must 
have had my three hundred bushels of pota- 
toes and seventy bushels of corn. 

March 16, 1884. 


THE STORE PIGs. 


Thijs is the season of the year that young 
fall pigs will require extra care. They can 
not be kept too warm and comfortable from 
this time on to the first of May, and if prop- 
erly fed, together with warm pens, there is 
no danger but what they will get a rapia 
start in the spring. It is particularly desir- 
able that they should not be fed corn or 
other food in filthy pens, as, when that is 
the case,a large percentage of the food is 
wasted, There is nothing better for pigs to 
eat their food from than a good clean 
trough, which, if it gets frozen full of disk 
water, should be cieaned out, It looks now 
as it pork would be high another year, and 
if farmers expect to make money from rais 
ing it they must take good care of their 
store pigs.—[Lewiston Journal. 


THE LIMA BEAN. 





(Orange County Farmer.) 


Every owner of a garden patch should 
lant this delicious bean. It requires a warm 
oose soil and some care, but its size, flavor, 

and admirable qualities as a tab'e dish, are 
more than enough to reward ail the pains 
taken to grow it. The Lima bean is 4 na- 
tuuve of South America, and in whatever 
country it has been planted it is a great fav- 
orite. It is a strong grower, but not hardy, 
and it should not be planted too early. 
Every farmer can raise a la supply of 
this most excellent bean for his table, and 
he should raise enough both for winter and 
summer. No garden dish, not even aspara- 
gus, is more delicious and satisfectory than 
the Lima bean. 





tar The period of milking may be classed 
in three parts. For the first six to seven 
weeks after ealving the largest quantity of 
milk per day is produced. After this the 
yield falls off pretty considerably, but then 
remains at about the same for two or 
three months, when a steady decline sets in 
until the cow is perfectly dry. By careful 
the best parts of the milking periods may be 
prolonged, and this ought to be the aim of 
all milk producers. If green fodder and 
other food, which stimulates milk secretion, 


extra quantity of milk may be produced. 
(Professor Sheldon. 


ga” Watercress belongs to the same nat- 
ural order as cab , radish, mustard, etc. 
It cannot be called herdy, though it does 





which protects its roots from frost. That 
first sent to market in spring is largely these 
recumbent stems, with roots from every 


going to do thirty miles from Boston. 
legislature or State should offer $100 to the 
informer and give the violator his just due. 





Porcine, 
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FEED AND CARE OF SWINE. 


(Col. F. D. Curtis, in Rural New Yorker.) 


Wheat is the most complete grain food of 
all varieties, and ranks next to milk as a per- 
fect food. To attain this completeness in 
nutriment, it should be ground with the bran 
andall. Inthis form it will make superior 
food for swine of any age. It should not be 
ground as fine as for flouring, but at the 
same time it is important that it should be 
fine enough so that it will be readily absorb 
ed or assimilated in the stomach. If this is 
not the case, much of it would be voided in 
an undigested state. No condition of soak- 
ing or even boiling the whole grain, will in 
sure a complete digestion, and the ioss when 
put in either of these forms will vary from 
one fourth to one half. Close observation 
has convinced me of this, and the cost of 
one tenth for grinding is therefore a very 
email per cent. compared with the actual 
waste when not ground. 

Soured to the first degree (made simply 

sour) is the best form in which to give food 
to hogs. Why it is so may not be fully un- 
derstood ; but itis to he assumed that in 
this condition there is less fermentation in 
the stomach, which gives it a better tone, 
and the partial fermentation beforehand also 
aids in the digestion. One thing is certain, 
that hogs when fed unfermented food are 
more troubled with flatulency ; and anybody 
knows that this condition of the stomach is 
not conducive toa good appetite or a good 
digestion. The most successful feeders get 
the food for hogs as near the first degree of 
fermentation as they can, and the men who 
fail are those who do not regard these 
things, or, at all events, who do not practice 
them. By leaving portion of the old o: 
fermented food in the vessel each time a new 
quaatity is added, fermentation will take 
place much sooner, as the old part starts the 
work at once, and the whole mass is sson 
affected thereby. ‘I'welve hours are usually 
long enough, but in hot weather six may be 
sufficient, and in very cooi conditions it may 
require twenty four hours to reach the same 
condition. At firet it may be necessary to 
taste the food to know how it is; but after 
a little experience, by close obvsrvation tne 
degree of fermentation will be apparent. 
When food is fermented beyond the firat de- 
gree, it is injurious, and care should be 
taken that it is not either acetic or alcoholic, 
The best way to handle young pigs is to 
let them run with their mothers until the 
mothers dry "p, and to allow the young 
ones to go into an inclosure by themselves 
where they can be fedextra on milk, or 
wheat ground and mixed with’ milk, or oat- 
meal, Any of these grains are good, and so 
is barley ground and mixed with milk, or 
fermented slightly. By feeding and suckling 
at the same time there is no sudden change, 
and the pigs will hardly miss the mother, 
and, in fact, they may be weaned when six 
or eight weeks old by being fed in the man- 
ner described, and they will be content in 
their feeding pen when kept entirely away 
from the mother. Wheat, oat, or barley 
meal may be cooked tor the young pigs, but 
it is not necessary to do so ; but it is essen- 
tialto have it fermented. The feedings 
should be often and a little at a time, and 
this shoula all be eaten up clean, or less 
should be given. 
To feed young pigs six times a day is bet- 
ter than to do so less often. By ‘a little’ is 
meant enough to fill the stomach moderately 
full, but in no case to the extent of stuffing 
or gorging. This latter manner of feeding 
will destroy the appetite or produce an in- 
flated or poddy condition and stunt the pig. 
‘Blind staggers’ are caused by disordered 
stomachs. Rubbing turpentine on the top 
of the head causes an active evaporation, and 
no doubt has a stimulating effect on the 
whole system ; but the best remedy is more 
care in feeding, and feeding in such a way 
that the stomach is kept in a vigorous and 
healthful state, and then there will be no 
rush of blood to the head, but it will be 
equally distributed ail over the bod ys and 
the stomach will retain its portion. Young 
pigs should have an opportunity to get to 
grass or some sort of green food, as it helps 
them wonderfully. They like to root in the 
ground, and this, too, is a natural condition. 
They will eat more and thrive better when 
they can have these benefits. A sensible 
farmer will try to have the surroundings and 
tood for his pigs conform vo their natures as 
much as ible, and in so far as he does he 
will benefit himself. A pig appreciates all 
of these things as much as any animal, and 
far more so than most others. 


gar box 10x10x10 3.4 inches will hold 
just balfa bushel. Such abox may easily 





of wn partially under water and so 
ee Sie surface oe have been poseoes 
trom freezing by its warmth.—[' 











this two and one-fourth acres, My cows are | Month! 
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be made, and is very convenient to have on 
the farm. It is cheaper and just as good as 


Now I would like to know if these things | 


The | 


€ orrespondence, 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughmen. 


THE DUTY ON WOOL. 


Editor Mass. Ploughman: 


I see the sheep farmers of Colorado held 
& meeting the other day, to prot:st against 
any further reduction of the woo! duties, 
and to demand that those duties be increas- 
ed. Of ali the burdens and restrictions by 
which the business ofthe country is ham- 
pered and depressed, under the pretext of 
keeping up the rate of wages in the interest 
of the native workmen, perhaps none is so 
utterly indefensible, on any recognised econ- 
omical principle, as that section of the tariff 
law which imposes a high duty on foreign 
wool. It is certainly very desirable that the 
American workman should continue to be 
in the future, as he is now, and has been in 
the past, the best workman in the 
world; but, however it may be with high du- 


paid 


ties in general, it is perfectly clear that the 
American workman can in no way be bene- 
fited by dear wool; for how many laborers 
are employed in the production of wool ? 
And why, in the name of common sense 
should laborers be employed in the produc - 
tion of wool, so loog as vast tracts of unim- 
proved pasture lands exist, in this and other 
countries to supply the world, 


without la- 


bor, other than that of shearing and carry- 
ing it to market. if the lands now devoted to 
sheep pasture, were brought under cultiva- 
tion, would they not furnish occupation to 
many times the number of laborers they now 
employ ? A tax on foreign wool then is, in 
im- 
l'o discourage agricultural im- 
provement is to lessen the demand for la- 


effect, a tax to discourage agricultural 
provement. 


bor, and to lessen the demand for labor is to 
reduce wages. /t is the rudest 
industry, and 
that 
bandry is practised for wool as the 
product. densely 
peopled country, wool is a mere lye product, 
ineidental to the production of mutton, as 
bran is the production of flour. Surely a 
tax whose avowed object is to enable a cap- 


only in 


stages of agricultural in @ 
thinly peopled country, sheep hus- 
leading 


In a highly cultivated, 


| italist, or land owner to derive a profit from 

|unimproved land greater than the farmer 
can obtain by cultivating the soil, has no 
tight to be called atax to protect American 

|industry, but might with great propriety be 

| celled ataxto discourage the improvement 
of wild lands. 

In their demand for more protection, these 
Colorado wool farmers manifest an indiffer- 
ence to the rights and interests of the con- 
sumers of wool, which would fill a disinter- 
ested stranger with amazement, but to which 
we in this highly protected country have 

| anbappily become too well accustomed. And 
| yet the absurdity of the whole 


system is 
| only equalled by the iniquity o 


fit, and our 
constantly 
tempered by laughter at the folly with which 


indignation at its injustice, is 


itis continually nullifying its 


own policy. 


For what do these wool 
demand, 


growers in effect 
Merely that the Government of 
the United States shall make it more profit- 
able for them to produce wool than itis to 
produce beef or pork or butter or cheese or 
any of the other staples in the production of 
which the great body of American farmers 
are engaged, without any help (but with a 
good deal of hin trance) 
And not the 


the tariff. 
the 
business is this, that so tar from attempting 
by 


showing how in some way or other, direct or 


from 


least comical feature of 


toestablish their claim to protection, 
indirect, it would benefit the public to in- 
crease or continue the duties in wool, they 
appear to be sublimely unconscious that the 
public have any right or interest in the sub- 
ject. 

But, would you have the American man- 
ufacturer dependent on a foreign market for 
the supply of his raw material, says & patri- 
otic protectionist ? I could easily prove to 
my patriotic friend that the dependence o! 
the American manufacturer on the foreign 
wool grower is precisely equal to the depen- 
dence of the foreign wool grower on him, no 
more and no less, but it is not at all neces. 
sary in connection with my present object, 
for, whatever may be the extent of the 
American manufacturer’s dependence on for- 
eign wool at present, there is not the slight- 
est reason to suppose that it would be in- 
creased, even in the smallest degree by a 
yet further reduction, in the duties on wool 
nor even by The 
whole benefit of the wool duties, in so far as 
they affect theJprice of American wool, is 
reaped by a small number of speculators, 
capitslists, and land owners. It is the opin- 
ion of some of the most competent business 
men connected with the trade, that the re- 
peal of the duties on foreign wool, so far 


their total abolition. 


from lessening the profits of the American 
wool producer, would positively increase 
them, by the impetus it would give the wool- 
en manufacture causing an increased de- 
mand, both the home and foreign article 
being required in the manufacture of most 
of the finer kinds of goods, However that 
may be it is impossible to doubt that large 
tracts of land, in Colorado and other states 
and territories can very profitably be devot- 
ed to sheep husbandry for many years to 
come, without the demoralizing stimulus of 


& protective tariff, 
March 31, 1884. 


Re 


ta Herr Hasselman, of Holland, writes 
that in ail his stables he has not had a case 
of nilk fever since they adopted the plan of 
feeding the cows pretty liberally of mangles, 
cut straw and hay, and no corn meal, for 
some six weeks before calving. ‘The disease 
is a very troublesome one among thorough- 
bred cows. 


ta Sudden and extreme changes in milk, 
cream or butter injure keeping. The same 
is true of iced meat. if two pieces of meat 
are taken from the same animal, and one 
placed in air at 60 deg. and the other on ice 
for three hours, and then placed by the side 
of the first, the iced piece will spoil long he- 
fore the one which had been kept at 60 deg, 
ta There is no point about which the far- 
mer is so apt co be in error, the American 
Dairyman says, as he is in his calculation 
of the temperature of wells and springs on 
his farm. He always thinks they are colder 
in summer and warmer in winter than they 
really are. The only possible means of ap- 
proximating to the correct temperature is to 
put a thermometer in the water, testing for 
the greatest heat along in September, and 
for the greater cold any time after January 
1 and before warm weather sets in. Many 
a man does his milk and butter a great in- 
justice by overestimating the cooling power 





@ more expensive measure, 


of bis apring or well water, 
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— A recent valuable a acquisition to the Art 
Museum of this city is the collection of old 
Japanese art, which is said to be the most com: 

ve and plete in its representative 
character ot any ever scen in this country. It 
Sills several large cases in the textile {fabrics 
gallery, and comprises thousands of ebjects, 
small and great. 

— The new spring suits of color are teing put 
upon the harbor boats now as fast as possible, 
suggesting the near approach of aa entirely dif- 
ferent season. 

— The Washington Monument is the larges’ 





August it will have reached a height of 500 teet, 
to which its pyramida! cap will add 50 feet more. 

— Among the enumerated causes leading to 
intemperance which were made prominent in a 
recent ehurch temperance society discussion, 
were the following, which were cited as the 
chief: unbappy marriages, overwork and poor 
or insufficient food, anxiety concerning the 


from loss of friends, failare in business, desire 
to be considered “sports,” and want of occupa- 
tion; and they were given In the order named. 

— Mr. John Bright classes Whittier as the 
next poet to Milton. 

— The Mexican Government is importuning 
Flemish people to introduce the cultivation of 
flax in Mexico. 

— A Terra Haute, Iod., man is said to employ 
his divorced wife as a servant, and the neighbors 
say she dresses better than when she lived witb 
him as his wife. 


Corinth will be completed in 1887, and the cana! 
will be twelve miles in length. 

— Tbe increase of drunkenness among women 
in Paris is ascribed by high medical authority to 
the war with Germany. They contracted the 
habit during the siege of Paris, when there was 
little to eat and they must needs do something 
to keep themselves up. 

— A man in Texas bas received two sentences 
at the hands of the court, one to be imprisoned 
for fifty years, and the other to be hanged. The 
people want to hang him now, but he claims 
that, as he was sentenced to imprisonment first, 
he should serve out that sentence before being 
banged. 

— Of the 81,000 male and female teachers in 
the public schools of France, no fewer than 
48,043 receive salaries below $200 a year, and bat 
579 receive salaries above $520. 

— Poetically says the New York Sun: “With 
the showers and the violets and the house 
cleaning comes the ‘first ran of North River 
shad.’ Even now the fisherman mends the net 
and tars the deck and keel. The first North 
River shad is an event. A succulent and tooth- 
some fellow he is, and everybody can look for- 
ward with glad anticipation to the time when he 
shall make bis first run. Even his elaborate 
and vexatious bones do not prevent the shad 
from standing high in the estimate of the culti- 
vated ichthyophagist.” 

— Albert Gallatin said that no truth was more 
strongly impressed upon his mind than that the 
extension of our political intercourse with 
foreign nations was highly dangerous to us, 
Washington deplored the formation of all poli- 
tical connections abroad. 

— Another break in wheat occurred in the 
Chicago market last week, not less than 100 
miilion bushels changing bands in one day. 

— Mr. W. H. Montagae of Boston claims to 
be in possession of the bullet that killed Gen. 
Warren at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

— The Prussian deputies receive $3.75 per 
day; those of Saxony and Baden $3.00; and 
those of Bavaria $2.50. The Hanse towns pay 
their representatives nothing. 

—It is now asserted that living in Paris is 
dearer than in London. The octroi, or duties 
collected at the gates of the city, are three times 
as much as they were in Louis Phillippe’s day- 
— Kansas City beats Cincinnati. Fifty-five 
thousand more hogs were packed there last win- 
ter than in Cincinnati. 

— The immense snow banks along the St 

Lawrence River are beginning to mel’, and a 
tlood is expected soon in Montreal, the river 
growing higher continually. 

— In regard to vivisection, M. Pasteur says— 
“I would never bave the courage to kill a bird 
for sport; but wher it comes to experiments I 
have never been troubled by the slightest scraple. 
Science has the right of pleading the sovereignty 

of the purpose.” 

— Itis andeniable that the remarkably gloomy 

weather of the past two months has bad a very 

= | depressing effect upon general trade, and the 
spring trade has been so much obstructed and 

delayed that it begins to be feared that the 
showing of the season will be a bad one. 

— President Arthur has sent to Congress a 

special message on the importance of building a 

new navy. 

— Gen. Howard has sailed for Earope, intend- 

ing to go to Khartoun and pass some time with 

Gen. Gordon. 

— A police edict in Berlin has been published, 

warning the people sgainst eating raw pork, and 

pointing out that perfect cooking destroys 

triching. 

— Salvini, the tragedian, has arranged to make 
a tour in Rassia before coming to America. 

— Osman Digna boastfully tells his followers 

that he possesses the charm of rendering Eng- 

lish bullets harmless. He has 4000 combatants 
with him. 

— A woman died in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
week, who was 102 years old. She had been a 
widow sixty years. 

— Mr. Jay Gould is back in the stock market 
again, returned from his trip te Caba. 

— An International Health Convention is to 
be beld in London next summer. 

— Ex-Mayor Palmer's wife, who fell on the 
icy sidewalk in this city, is not expected to live, 
and her busband has brought suit against the 
City for damages. 

— All apprehensions about the cattle disease 
in Kansas have subsided, and the quarantine 
has been withdrawn. 

— The heaviest shock of earthquake in San 
Francisco since 1868 occurred on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. The people rushed from their 
houses in great fright. The continuance of the 
shock was fifteen seconds. A number of build- 
ings near the water front were seriously damaged. 
— Forty-three principals of the Boston Public 
Schools petition that the annual exhibitions of 
graduating classes in June be abolished. 

— Minister Sargent is to be transferred from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg. 

— Father Taylor’s Bethel, in North Square, in 
this city, is to be sold to the Italian Catholic 
Charch of the North End. 

— Both the English commanders in the Sou- 
dan, Admiral Hewitt and General Graham, are 
the sons of English doctors. : 

— Rosa Bonheur keeps at her country place a 
considerable menagerie, including tigers, wolves, 
lioas, dogs, horses, and all the “subjects” she 
needs to sketch from life. Although her health 
is mach improved, she complains as she has for 
many years—“I shall never have time to do al! 
that I have to do.” 

— Rodney Wallace, of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
offered to convey to the city a valuable lot of 
land, and to expend not less than $40,000 within 
the nexttwo years, for a free public library, 
reading rooms, and art gallery. 

— Charles Delmonigo, in the last two years of 
his life, lost three-quarters of a million dollars 
in Wall Street speculations. The restaurant 
business in New York is to be continued by bis 
nephew, Charles Crist, who has recently ap- 
pended the Delmonico surname. Their annual 
profits are said to be a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


— The gamblers in Boston knew in an hour 
or two of a recent plan to turn the State police 
upon them. A representative of the fraternity 
forthwith called on Chief Wade, remarked that 
it was customary for them to receive quiet warn- 
ing of intended raids, and expressed the hope 
that they would receive the same “courtesy” 
from him. 


— J. Saunders Irving, the only surviving 
nephew of Wasbington Irving, died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last Sanday. He was a civil engineer 
by profession, bat spent his later years in a 
literary retirement. Two nieces of Washington 
Irving, unmarried, live in the home at Sunny- 
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Midst Unkseowm te the Public— 
The Details in Fall. 
( Detroit Free Press.) 
One of the most remarkable occurrences ever 
given to the public, which took place here in our 
midst, has just come to our knowledge and will 
undoubtedly awaken as much surprise and at- 


tract as great attention as it has already in news- 
erer cuties. The facts are, briefly, as follows: 
William A. Crombie, a young @ — formerly 
residing at nae © ot Detroit, 
and now living at - +e in this 
city, can truthfully say that he has looked into 
the futare world and yet returned to this. A repre 
sentative of this paper has interviewed bim upon 
this important su and bis experiences are 
given to the public forthe firsttime. He said: 
“I bad been baving ‘most Har sensations 
for a long while. My head feit dull and heavy; 
my eyesight did not Le soc as formerly ; 
my appetite was I was unaccouat- 
abby tired. It ‘ons an effort t0 aries fa tho mora. 
mg and yet I could not sleep at night. My 
mouth tasted badly, I had a faint all-gone sensa- 
tion in the Rt of my stomach that food did not 
satisfy, se my handsand feet felt cold and 
clammy. I was nervous and irritable, and lost 
all —- MA, At times my head woald seem 
to whirl and my heart palpitated terribly. I had 
no energy, n0 ambition, and “I seemed indifferent 
of the present and thoughtless for the futme. I 
tied to shake the feeling off and persuade my- 
self it was simply a cold or a little sealaria. But 
it would not go. 1 was determined notto give 
up, and so time passed along and all the while I 
was getting worse. It was about this time that I 
noticed I had begun to , ay fearfully. My limbs 
were swollen so that by pressing miy fingers 
apon them deep depressions would be made. My 
tace also began to enlarge, and continued to enti! 
I could scarcely see out of my eyes. One of my 
friends, describing my appearance at that time 
said: ‘ Je is an animated something, but I shoul 
like to know what.’ 1a this condition I passed 
several wecks of the greatest agony.” 
* Finally, one Saturday night, the misery cul- 
minated. Nature could endure no more. 1 be- 
came irrational and apparently insensible. Cold 
sweat gathered on my forehead; my eyes bee 
came glazed and my throat rattled. T cosened to 
be in another sphere and with other surround- 
ings. I knew nothing of what occurred around 
me, although I have since learned it was conside 
ered as death by those who stood by. It was * 
me a quiet state, and yet one of great agony 
was helpless, hopeless and pain was my x. 
companion. I remember trying to see what was 
beyond me, but the mist before my eyes was too 
great. I tried to reason, butl had lost all 
wer. I felt that it was death, and realized 
w terrible it was. At last the strain upon my 
mind gave way andall wasa blank. How long 
= a an I do not know, but at last I real- 
the presence of friends and recognized my 
—_ I then thought it was earth, but was 
aot certain. I ually regained consciousness, 
however;ard pain lessened. 1 found that my 
triends had, daring my unconsciousness, been 
ving mea preparation! had never taken be- 
fore, and the next day, under the influence of 
thie tr , the & began to disappear 
and from that time on I steadily improved, uatil 
to-day Lam as well as ever before in my life, 
have no traces of the terrible acute Bright's dis- 
ease, which so nearly killed me, and all through 
the wonderful instramentalit r of Warner’s Sate 
Care, the remedy that brought me to life after 1 
was virtually in another world.” 
“You have had an unusual experience, Mr. 
Crombie,” said the writer who had been breath- 
lessly listening to the recital. 
es, | think I have,” was the re ly, “and it 
bas been a valuable lesson to me ie certain, 
though, there are thousands of men and women 
at this very moment who have the same ailment 
which came so near killing me, and they do not 
know it. I believe kidney disease is the most de- 
ceptive trouble in the world. It comes like a thief 
in the night. It has no certain symptoms, but 
seems to attack each one differently. It is quiet, 
treacherous, and all the more dangerous. It is 
killing more people, to-day, than any other one 
complaint. It I had the power I would warn the 
entire world ageinst it and urge them to remove 
it from the system before it is too late.” 
One of the members of the firm of Whitehead 
& Mitchell, proprietors of the Birmingbam 
Eccentric, paid a fraternal visit to this office 
yesterday, and in the course of conversation, Mr. 
Crombie 8 name was mentioncd. 
“ 1 knew about bis sickness,” said the editor, 
“and bis remarkablerecovery. I had bis obitu- 
ary allin type and announced in the Eccentric 
that he could not live until its next issue. It was 
certainly a most wondrful case.” 
Rev. A. R Bartlett, formerly pastor of the M. 
E. Church, at Birmingham, and now of Schoolt 
craft, M‘ch., in response to a telegram, replied : 
“Mr. W. A. Crombie, was a member of my 
congregation atthe time of his sickness. The 
prayers of the church were requested for him on 
two different occasions. I was with him the day 
be was reported by his physicians as dying, and 
consider his recovery almost a miracle.” 
Not one person in a million ever comes so near 
death as did Mr. Crombie and then recover, but 
the men and women who are drifting toward the 
same end, are legion. To note the slightest symp- 
toms, to realize their significance and to meet 
them in time by the remedy which has been 
shown to be most efficient, is a duty from which 
there can be no escape. They are fortunate who 
do this; they are on the sure road to death who 
neglect it, 
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REMEMBER that the form of) 
plant food has as much influence on the |) 
} quantity an! gy, of a crop as the i 
amount applie a farmer is aware 
|| of thas, for he knows that while all ma 
nures are useful, yet hat of the cow,)) 
i) horse and hog, also that of fowls, is each |) 
better adapted to some crops than to |) 
others. So certain chemicals are found | 
to work better on some crops than oth- |} 
ers. Ihe Stockbndge Grass Top-dress- 
| ing is a Special Fertilize-, rich in plant 
food, and in the form best adapted for |) 
surface application, and will be found 
profitable to applynow. These manures) 
Mare the only ones which recognize the 
a principle thet the form of plant food is 
Wyofas much importance as the quality, | 
fand thisis one of the main reasons why 
they have been so successful. 
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FOR APRIL and MAY. 


THIN WOOLLEN 
OVERCOATS, 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 
BUSINESS SUITS, 





Fancy Cassimere Trousers, 


And other seasonabie articles of Gentlemen's Cloth- 
ing, manufactured in workshops on our own premises 
by first-class hands, and different in every respect 
from ordinary ready-made articles. New spring 
production now ready. 

Our goods are all made with special reference to 
the wants of those who are willing to pay fair prices 
for the best clothing to be had. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 


112 Westminster St, Providence. 
ap5-3t 


DOUBLE .E HARPOON 
MAY FORK 
+ ApesT | FE hes Walt. Bend 


aare, Chester Oo. Pa 
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DISEASE CURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL FREE. _ 


IF YOU ARE WEAK 
AND LACK NERVE POWER. 


if 


if 





of Sulky Plows and 


t embraces every geod principle ever 
third less machinery. 
levers, Kron Wheels and Steel Bea 


mch29-tf 


The above cut represents our new Gale Sulky Plow. Having carefully ¢ the 
ow Sulkies the past two years with a view of getting «Perfect 

Sulky that had all the goed peints mecessary,and yet 

Gente at this time in calling the attention of our customers and the 


It is made enti.ely of Wrenght ap 


ma—same beam to fit either Chi 
& square corner without raising. A boy can handle it. Sent on tral. 


CEO. TYLER, New England Agent, 
19 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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different mak 
Power Lifts 


we take great 

. We say of it: 

redaced in any Salhky Ww, with one- 

d Malleable Kren, with two 

lied or Steel Bottom. Can turn 
Circulars. 


Send tor 


in 
de to this Bi 








JOSEPH B. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


For the past few years Seedsman for 
now PARKER &«: WOOD, 
Would be pleased to see his many friends and customers at the 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


—OFr— 


CHAS: H. THOMPSON & CO., 


7 = STREET and 60 & 52 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
aps- 


ROBINSON, 





wh arti " 
Ae. t12.e 
a" ty of Precess « 


the Gotp Manat a 
'P a OF INDUSTRY, 
. France, 1879. 
CABINET STYLE. 


it is the easiest cleaned. 
KA SUTTER W 


for Illustrated Circulars. 
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THE COOLEY CREAMERS. 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS ani ELEVEN SIL- 
EDALS awaréed for Supericri- 


amene a 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 
Paris, France, 1 
= weeks of competitive tests with the leading Milk 
Setting Apparatus of the WORLD- 
In Daily Usein Over 20,000 Dairiesd Factories. 
They raise the most Cream and make the dest Butter. 


THE DAVIS SWINC CHURN, 
THE MOST POPULAR CHURBS ON THE MARKET. 


Because it mske« the most batter from a 
o' her Churn works so easy. 
It has no floats or 


ER, and a full line of Butter Making Utensils for Dairies and Factories 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt- 
T. B. EVERETT & CO., 43 South Market Street, Boston, Agents. 





ad Product. 


OLD Mspat at 


ELEVASOR SYSTEM. 


iven amount of cream. Because no 
Becauce it makes the best ned butter. Because 
pion inside. Also the BU RE- 
TT BUTTER ty Ho 

en 


RKER the NE 





| na ge aap SPECIAL OFFER: 
24e, in stamps fo er it 
pongh Gd y 
blades of Raser Kteel, also send 
boy 35 ramp) ur new 
koe 
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or new goods 


» of five, $1.06 
0., Centerbrook, Conn, 


rae GIVEN AN an ih 
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First-Class. Free Ca 
sep 15-l6tcow 


GRAPES 


eae, FRUITS w ” by —- Be Low "= DEALERS AND Seanvemn. 


ALL BEST, 
a * AND 


EO. 8, JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N, ¥. 








| BRACE 


jl asatuee 


fo mer Tetra ity. joy Merrneed tree ~~ PP mae I ISSi 


VINES 


Urea pee” 


brand for six years, average 

per ton, yore | 

| Showing it to be a Phosphate 
of the Best Qaality. 


The usetts Inspec- 
tor’s valuations of this $40.30 ii 


It is made from the Bone, Blood and 
| Meat Waste ot the Brighton Absttoir, i 
) Combined with Potash, and is, therefore, | 
an excellent Fertilizer for any Crop, giv- | 
ing early and large yields of excellent | 
it ony. ey be used either with er |/}} 
i) Vithew it manure. 





WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE 


WIND ENGINES 


1 Received the Highest 
Award at the Five 
Worlds Fairs; received 
over _—_ Medals and 
Diplomas; received a 
spe Silver Medal 
at Manchester, N. H., N 
E. Fair, 1883. 

This reliable, self-regu- 
lating, storm-proof and 
noiseless Wi 


facts from our patrons. 
h testhepeaicle shown to any who will 
water supply matenals 
ps, Water Pipe, yn Pproot 
= emceiiy. Full satisfaction gvarantesd 10 


and price lists upon application to 
L. H. WHEELER, 
66 Pearl &t., Boston. 


THE 


STANDARD 


SUPERPHOSPHATES 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


NONE BETTER! 


STANDARD FERTILIZER CO,, 


Office, 30 Kilby St., 
BOSTON. 


“Woes 
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C. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


80 South Market St. Boston. 
Send for Books and Circulars. mh8-13t 


SPARROW’S 


“bt Grade Phosphate 


NO PREMIUMS, NO CHROMOCS 
OFFERED, 
Bas an extracrdivary high grade and 





ma’ 


quality 
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heave 


THE 


KEMP 


Manure Spreader 


kinds 
light or stray, rncluding aA manure found on the farm, in all conditions, whether wet, dry, 





of their crops, 


equal to thie puree inat as we 


IT 18 REGULATED TO SPREAD DIFFERENT AMOUNTS PER AGRE. 


It does the wo 
It hurries alo 
time, and to do w 
It increases the cro 


rk of ten men and better work than is possible to do by band. 
ng vod spring’ 's work and enables the farmer to spread his manuré at exactly the right 
ields where the Spreader is used are 


t benefits the small farmer as well as the la 
manure pile go a great ways further. 


and fine ubvestantion, two loads lied with the Spreader are 
Scoop will bear testimony ‘ eee 


distinguished from all others by the 
rge farmer, for it will make the small 


not delay getung a KEP SPREADER, it will save you money every year. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WoORCESTER, mass. 
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PARKER & WOOD'S 


LIsT oF 


CLARK’S 


No. 1. 


BEAUTY OF HEBRON. 


WHITE 


STAR. 


MAGNUM BONUM. 
PRIDE OF AMERICA. 
ST. PATRICK. 


SNOW 
EARLY 


FLAKE. 
OHIO. 


BURBANK SEEDLING. 
WHITE ELEPHANT. 
MAMMOTH PEARL. 


QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 


EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. 


EARLY MAYFLOWER. 


ITH 
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EARLY 


ROSE. 


BELLE. 
CHICAGO MARKET, 
SUNRISE. 


WALL’S 


ORANGE. 


BROWNELL’S BEST. 


NEW BLUSH. 
IROQUOIS. 
VANGUARD.| 
PEARL OF SAVOY, 
And; the DAKOTA RED. 





‘SEED POTATOES. 


ITS PREMIUM OF $700.00. 


t Send for Hlustrated Potate List and Seed Catalogue, FRE . 


PARIKER & WOOD 
AGRICULTURAL 
49 NORTH MAREET ST., BOSTON. 


WAREHOUSE, 


FORMERLY FARKER & GANNETT. 








first class Phosphate in every © 
#@ Call and examine, or send for pamphlet. We 
invite investigatien. 


—ALso— 
FINE GROUND BONE, 
and « full line of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Address the Mnoufacturers. 
IJUDSON & SPARROW, 


38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
mh1-18t 


POTASH, 











MATCHLESS 
SWIVEL PLOW. 
CHAMPION 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


No other plow has such a record, and no other 
low has yet been produced to equalit. It turns the 
urrows all one way, leaves no dead furrows or 
ridges, pulverizes better than any other plow, works 
equally wellon ievel land or hillside. No farmer 
should be without it. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
No. 43 South Market St., Boston. 


(Successor: to Everett & Small.) 
_Send for Ci ire cular. mh22-3teow 


BURPEE'S 


FARM ANNUALFOR|884 


The largest, BEST and most complete Catalogue 
of the kind published. It contains 120 pages, 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations, and 3 
superb colered plates. It tells all about the 

Garden, Farm, and Flower SEEDS 
B EST:.: Jjuding important nevelties of 
rare merit, Summer Flowering Bulbs, Plants, Small 
Fruita, Thoroughbred Live Stock and Fancy Poul- 
try. Send your address atonce,naming this paper,to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
mh29. 2 


CANKER 
WORMS, 


Caterpillars, Moth 
and Curculio 


Driven from your Orchards by using our 


CANKER WORM 
Exterminator. 


A few applications will insure an 


Increased Yield of Fruit 


FREE FROM WORMS. 


The Cheapest and most Effective Tree Pro- 
tector. 

As easily applied as paint or whitewash. 

Put up in packages to suit purchaser. 








MANUPACTURED BY 


GEORGE H. MORRILL & CO,, 


34 HAWLEY &7., BOSTON. 


THE NATIONAL 


PLOW 


METAL 


Is GU. ANTS 
and warran 
See periec . They are made of 


PATENT. STEELED METAL 


is FAR SU PERIOR to chilled iron. Sev. 
pg et red now in use, and giving ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION. A 


FIRST AND SE SECOND PREMIUMS 


Batic: S a September L FA tt 4 
OL HT D and the CASSADY SUL- 
EY PLOWS. Balt tor Circular and Price List. 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricuttural 1 Tool Co. Co. 


Bex 5. CHICOPEE FALLS, 








Selling Agents 


ECCS 
FOR SITTING, 


ofany var:ety at short 
notice. The best of 
stock guaranteed. 











Oo. @. BROCK WAY & Co., 
mae ise  CC 224 Friend Street. 


=BRADLEY- 
EAPER 


MOWERS @HORSE RAKES 


THE BESTIN USE. 
We are desirous of increasing our business in the 
New England States. If you are interested in ous 
line of goods, fat S: as Dealer or Farmer, send u: 
our name and add upee fe pT of whieh cur 
llustrated Catalogue ‘wht alled. Agents 
nied in unoceupied territory. 


Boston, 32 §. Market St. 
New York, 22 CoLiowe Place. } 
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AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED “Lp 
We fron oN 





BRADLEY a& 
Syracuse, ae if 





Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery 


Creamery & & Refrigerator 
For PE. - 
wt © 


Used with or without Ice. 
STODDARD CHURN 
BESTON THE sie 

MARKET. 
Nofloats 

or 


AGENTS WANTED 


Nine Sizes for dairy and factory 
with or without pulley. 
One at wholesale where we 
ave no Agent. 
Des Powers, Butter Roxes, Prints, Ete. 
ddard M’f',g Co. 4 
Poultney, Vt t. ’ 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO., Agents, 71 Clinton 
Strset, Boston. feb23-4teow 


PAT. CHANNEL CAN GREAMERY 


Used in Dairies now all over the 
U.8. Makes more Butter than any 
other process. Our Testimonials in circa- 
lars are vouchers. We furnish Churns, 
Batter Workers, etc. First order at 
wholesale where we have no agents.—Agents 
wanted. Send for Circulars. 

WM. K. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 

jan‘6-13teow 


I BE ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 
CHICAGO & so NORTH-WESTERN 


Is the best ~~ route Leta meen from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), aud that it is preferred 
by all well po ted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the‘sbort line 


Chicago 2 St. Pail : Minneapolis, 


La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard, (Green Bay,) Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn.; Ceda# Rapid+, Des Moines‘ 
Web-terCity, Algona, C'inton, Marshalltown, lowa, 
Freeport, igin, Rockford, Ti. -» are among its 800 
local stations on its tines. 
Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
Sere, by the patrons of this road, are its 

ES, whick are the finest that humao art 

can create; its PALATAAL 

SEEEPING CA CARS, which are models of com- 
fort and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING 
ROOM éa ARB, which are unsurpassed by any; 
and its widely celebrated 
NORTH-WESTERN DIVING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road an 
where. In short, it is asserted that RT ES Tea 
ED BROAD IN THE 


BD. 
-_ of interest ) Seat, ~~ and a8 wee 
sorts an 
noted husting and fishing ng grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road 

It owns end controls over 5C00 miles of road and 
has over 400 passenger conductors continually caring 
for its millions of patrons. 

ane our — agent for tickets via this route 

o Trak E NONE OTHER. All leading 

fo by agents -y-! them. It costa no more to tiasel 
on this route, that gives first class accommondations, 

than it does to ge ‘o by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort papers or other information not obtainable at 
your local ticket office, write to the 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. C. & NW. Ry. 


mechs CHICAG®O, ALL. 
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~ BRADLEY'S. ‘SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


UNIFORM 


P ae tae 


nm 


= 
t 


QUALITY. 


UNIFORM 


Ps ee 





UNIFORM | 


Fo ee a NS 


= Sree 
IN VALUE. 


IN CONDITION. 


a Se 


For nearly « quarter of a century; 
Bradley’s Superphosphate has main- 
tained its reputation as the best in the 


market. 


Based upon no vague, theoretical prin- 


ciples, it is not an experimental fertilizer, of variable 
composition and fluctuating value, but a there 
oughly practical and reliable manure 

of aniform quality. condition and valu~. 
It contains all the elements of plant-food in the mcst 


nutritious forms, 


derived from the best materials, 


and combined in proportions proven by am actual 
expericnee of 23 years to best constitute 
A Well-balanced Complete Manure, 





for gencral use on all crops, cither with 
or without barn-yard manure. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


For further particulars send to our nearest local 


agent, 


containing 


or to ourselves, 


for our pamphlet for 1884, 
a full discussion on commercial fertiliz- 


ers, and the experience of many practical farmers 
who have used Bradley’s Superphosphate. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


27 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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every ‘oan ce Revell aT the geanen, © 


aor Son / thy = 47 of the author. 
ve 


go well 0 oll standard kinds, 


feature 


— sede or wonmte that ~~ from ad 
oo out charge, & copy 0) ‘eter Henderson's New 
pay and hare and Farm Topics,” a work of 20 Wandsomel bound in 


© Garden,” giving details, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


The price oft the book alone is $1 sto. Catalogue 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
« 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








PURE. NORT ll grec K 


Pak 
P.a&K 
Wall's 


Chicagc 
mary Ge 


Karly 


Beauty He bron 


For quantities leas than one barrel, see retail Catalornu 4, 
Special Rates on Large Quantities, 


mailed 


per Bol. Early Oo. 
Es arly Sunrise $5.00 Clar 

Conqneror.......0.00 White Star 
Oratae ueen of 
» Market. 
4 00 Man Pear! 


3.00 


Electric 


free 


per BL B3 2S 
i 3-20 


Vailey 
hite Elephant 


B25 


FOR SEED # Price & Sette eat 
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All my Seed is warranted to be fresh ana 
true to name, so far that should it prove 
otherwise, I agree to refill orders gratis. 
A large part of the great collection of 
Seed I offer is of my own growing. As the 
original introducer of Eclipse Beet, Bur- 
bank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
the Hubbard Squash, and scores of other 
new Vegetables, linvite the patronage 


of the public. 


In the gardens and on the farms 


of those who plant _. seed will be found my 


best advertisement. Cata 


logues FREE to all. 





SHEVSSEES, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES, ALL SJILS, ALL CRO 


1884 CATALOGUE FREE“: 


tars sts. HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester, N.Y,+ Chicago, ill 


hl 

Annual Sales Over 50.000 Tons. 

This high grade Fer- 
tilizer produces crops 
of superior quality and 
quantity. It is not a 
stimulant, but a plent 
food. The high stand. 
ard for which it has 
been noted for 


TWENTY 
YEARS 


Se past will be strictly 
>maintained. 
ad- 


an oy pamphiets, 


GLIDDEN 4 & ‘CURTIS, 


General Selli 
mahi5-tf mg Agents, Boston, Mass. 


THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This invention fully meets the want—now so u 

and universal—of a self governing wind-engine w 

wil, rcn with uniform velocity, and with an — 
lent working power, in ali winds from gentle breezes 
up to briex gases. 


GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 


Address for Circalars, &c., 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRMAVEN, MAa6s. 


NEW ROSES 


Marvel of Lyons, best white ever raised; 
white Baroness, a decided improvement on Mebel 
Morrison. The cream of all new and old 3 te 
better and cheaper than can be imported. 

Trees and Vines. See priced catalogue. 
STRONG, Brighton, Mass. 








as premiu 


stot er russ 
‘EAS an COFFE : 


Db 

D or Moss Rose Tea Sets: if 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets: f 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your ad ~ an ~ — ~ n th is paper, we 
will mail you our Clul ining a complete 
Premium & Price List, The "GREAT C HINA TEA co, 


ato STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


janl2-l3teow 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL| 


IX, byes & | 


reer VOLTAIC BELT and « ther Enecrrio 
E PrtAncas are sent on @D 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR 
ing from Nerv cs Desmity, Lost VITALITY, 
ASTING WrakNesses, and all those diseases of a 
PERSONAL . resulting from ApuUsEs and 
>. y relief and complete 
Vieor and ANHOOD 





restoration to 

GUARANTEED, at ance for Mlustrated 
Volta; free. Address 

Vo 


taic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich, 


jan26-eow26t 





For ecto —— 
5O New Style 
name ané this elega 
etc open ion 
ets. in stamps. 


s 
sau. CAPITOL CARD CO. MAL TFORD, CONN. 
___mh 2-3teow 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE co 


RENCE, KAN 
~ e Farm eames Prompt pay~ 
xchange. Imterest dates from 





me 
Gepocits. Satistnctionguaran teed. Large 
Bx . Send for circular, 


3 v Re tiho eo 
N. ¥. Office, & Son, ‘Agents, 


_ febz3 13teow 


G»"" YOUR CHOICE 


¢ 4 bese heavy veiled gold 
50 “Floral Gem *’ Cards new) with > tek Sooceent 
stamps. & packs, 50 cents, and 
CAPITOL CARD oO. TEATS TFORD, ‘CONN: 
The Chromo C sole, no 2 alike, wi thname 
os a pks., $61. GEO. I. REED & CO, 
chen ° _ov8-26t-cow 


RUSSELL & C0. Siz 
ANNUAL. 


for Farm and Fiastation ~ ec. A . 
Mamethepeper. RUSSELL & CO., Massilion, oO. 
mh8-5¢ 


ANY MAN 


cann t bat nle ~— 
jdre sC. E.MY 
mh29-13¢ 


“Advice to - Dyspepties,” 


IF you are troubled with cold hands and feet, at- 
tended with faintness, giddiness, and flashes of heat, 
and nothing seems todo youmnuch good, and you 
are rather despondent, you have indigestion or dys 
pepsia. My Perfection Fills will cure you. They are 
the result of ac ~~ una having been a sufferer 
from Dyspepsia for yea 

SOLD BY DRUGGI STS, or by mail for 25 cents, 
with my Treatise, giving causes, 7 toms and 
treatwent for the cure of Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 
JOHN M.MmcALVEN, Lowell, Miaes., 

jly?- a Fourtee years Tux Collector. 

rn to us with 
crs. & you gutonl 


ut This Out: A — Bor OF Goods 


tft wi T Dring you In More M r Ove Month, 
than anything else in America it rtaint 
Need no capital. M. Y oung,173G roonwich Stic —_ 


eb23-8teow 


ont| DEAFNESS. 


Peck’s Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear 
Drums, the only sure, easy, unseen and Govern- 
ment Endorsed device to restore hearing. Now 
used the world « rer Treatise and testimonials sent 
free. H. P. K. PECK, 27 East. Mth St., New York, 
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Premium List 25 cis. 6. M. FOOTE, . ‘Northford, Conn. 
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anything else aivertised and will bring yon in more 
ready cash than anything else. From 60c. to $2 
made every evening at home; or, by devoting ex- 
| elusive tme you can clear, in afew months, from 
| $200 to $300. If sent for at once, we will send by 
return mail '5 SAMPLES FREE, that will do to 
a work on, he full instructions, 
cts., silver or stamps, to t adve 

ete. Fortunes will mode betas who py = 4 r 
whole time to the work. m’t Mise this 
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—Mr. David 8. Caldwell, a farmer, died at 
Newburyport, Mass.,last week, at the age of 
eighty four. For thirty three years he bad been 
trustes of Dummer Academy, and was well 
known in educational and religious circles. 

— Mr. George W. Danielson, editor of the 
Providence Journal, whose condition we spoke 
of last week, died iu consequence of the apo~ 
plexy, at the ageof fifty fonr. His energy, in’ 
dustry, sound judgment, and thorough know! 
edge of journalism secured the remarkable pros 
perity of the Provideuce ‘Journal, made it a 
comm nding influence in the State, and one of 
the most widely known newspapers in New Eng- 
land. For many years he has been president of 
the New England Associated Press. 


— The ramor that Mr. Gladstone intends to 
resign his place in the cabinet this year is pro’ 
ad by the London Daily News to be 
wholly without foundation. That journal says 
he is the last minister who would think of wl 
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— The French police Giaiea ts nave made the 
discovery of a secret dynamite fectory at Tulle. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT. 


[Saturday Evening Gazette.) 

Men don’t believe in the Devil now, as their 
fathers used to do; 

They’ve forced the door of the broadest creed to 
let his Majesty through. 

There isn’t a print of bis cloven foot or a fiery 
dart from his brow 

To be found on earth orin air to-day, for the 
world has voted so. 


But who is mixing the fatal draught that palsies 
heart and brain, 

And loads the bier of each passing heart with 
ten hundred thousand slain? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with 
the fiery ‘breath of bell, 

If the Devil isn’t and never was? 
body rise and tell? 


W »a't some- 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint and digs 
the pit for his feet? 

Who sows the tares in the field of Time wherever 
God sows His wheat? 

The Devil! is voted not to be, and, of course, the 
thing is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work the Devil 
alone should do? 


We are told that he doesn’t go about as a roaring 
lion now; 

But whom sball we hold responsible for the ever- 
lasting row 

To be heard in church, and home, and State, to 
earth's remotest bound, 

If the Devil, by a unanimous vote, is nowhere to 
be found? 


Won't somebody step to the front, forthwith, and 
make their bow, and show 

How the frauds and crimes of a single day spring 
up We want to know. 

The Devil was fairly voted out, and, of course, 
the Devil's gone; 

But simple people would like to know who 
carries bis business on? 
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February 15th.—The river now began to 
overflow ite banks, ard in four days the 
valley was covered back for thirty miles. 
The cabin was built on a small rise of 
ground, a deep ditch on two sides. We 
built a dam in front, along the river, to keep 
from being washed away. Here we were 
confined in our cabin. For fifteen days 
Sacramento was no more; a great deal of 
property came floating down; we had no 
boat and it went past down to the ocean. 

The steamer Senator made two trips a/ 
week from San Francisco to Sacramento ; 
she made such big waves they tore down our 
dam every time she passed, As soon as we 
heard her coming we always run out with 
our shovels and commenced to dig. Small 
wolves, and lerge grey ones, lions and 
panthers and other animals passed in front | 
of our cabin every night. There was but a 
narrow strip of land next the river that was 
not covered with water. Ons day I thought 
I would go up where we had last been at | 
work to see if the water had gone down, that | 
we might go to work again. Just as 
turned around to return I heard something | 
coming, it stopped. I thought it might be a 
deer ; I had never seen one, and I whistle 
it jumped over some high bushes fifteen feet 
I should think; ic stopped again; I could | 
not see it for the bushes; 1 whistled again, | 
it gave two spr six feet 
of me; it was no deer, | saw at once; it had 
a large head something like a bull-dog, its 
body wasa dark brindle, with very stout 
limbs; its eyes blazed like coals of fire ; he 
rolled his lips back showing some Very | 
white teeth, growling the while. I had 
nothing with me but an old jack-knife, the 
blade of which would not stay in place, but 
I graaped it firmly, keeping my eye steadily 
fixed on the animal's biazing orb, and there 
we stood. Seeing he never flinched, I gave 
® tremendous scream and jumped towards 
hina; he jumped back a little but did not 
run. I then made some pretty lively jumps 
back into deeper water and ran down the 
valley towards the cabin, the animal running 
parallei, about thirty feet off. 1 soon came 
to e diteh that made in from the river, about | 
eight feet wide. I could not go up to the | 
log near the river for the animal stood watch 
ing between, but I gave one of my bigges 
jumps, struck my toes on the opposite bank 
wavered an instant, but luckily fell forward 
I was now in sight of the cabin; two dogs 
were out hunting; they lion and’ 
took to their heels, carrying their ta 
low; the lion came no 
ditch. When I got down t 


ngs and came within 


saw the 
s very- 
larihner than the 
the cabin l 


told the men to take their guns and go for 


him, but they considered discretion the better 
part of valor. ‘Ihe valley being overflowed, 
the wild animals became danger angry. 

This is the country for ducks and wild 
geese—large flocks in sight all the time— 
the river is fusl of fish, too; we caught but a 
few, hovever, for we had only one small 
hook. Large herds of Spanish cattle roam | 
the valley, the pasturage being excellent. | 
Staggers shot a wild fowl one day and we | 
salted it down; it proved very acceptable, 
our fare being flour, rice, and salt pork. 
Haviog worked two months and a half, and 
Mark not coming down on time, three of us 
quit work and went up to Sacramento. | 
had not received any money com- 
mencing work, and I felt quite anxious. We 
found the house where Mark put up, so con- 
cluded to stay there until Mark came down 
from the mines. The next day the city high 
way surveyor hired us to fell large sycamore 
trees to fill up the streets. Every night he 
paid us ten silver dollars; these made our 
Overall pockets swing like a pendulem. It 
was not safe to leave anything at the board. 
ing house. 

fn a few days Mark came and we received 
our pay; he offered me two hundred dollars 
® menth for two months if I would stop, but 
I was bound for the mines; so we three on 
Monday morning early started for Weaver's 
Creek, sixty miles distant, packing our 
blankets and provisions. At night we 
camped under some live oaks; it rained and 
snowed all night. The best thing we could 
do was to Jay and shiver until daylight. It 
continues to snow and rain all day, and not 
being able to start a fire, our matches be 
coming wet, we wenton twenty miles. | 
had taken a terrible cold that night, from 
which I suffered for some time. About four 
in the afternoon we came to King’s Hotel, a 
single room, the ground fcr a floor, full of 
miners’ tobacco smoke, Jice and vile rum. 
We tried to dry ourselves before the fire and 
succeeded ina measure. After a while we 
got some supper, for which we paid one do! 
Jar anda half; he said if we could find a 
place on the ground not occupied, we might 
turn inthere. The gamblers continued to 
play until midnight, drinking, fighting and 
swearing like fiends incarnate. Toen we 
dug ® hole in the tobacco juice, scraped 
away the pieces of flesh the gamblers had 
torn from each other, and turned in. We 
were s00n peopled by millions of lice that 
bit and tore until daylight. 

When we got up we got some breakfast, 
and then started down the creek to prospect 
for gold, the idol of man. We found a place 
we thought would pay; we bought a cradle 
and rome tools, found a deserted cabin and 
took up our quarters there for a spell, It 
raining almost every day, and the water 
being high, we only made five dollars a day 
a-piece. We had to travel over quite a high 
mountain to get down to the place where we 
worked, Jones not being inciined to do his 
part of the work we bought him out. 

I and Slambang worked together about a 
month, making about the same each day, 
living in the old cabin, sleeping on the floor, 
the earth. 

I went out prospecting one day, and Slam. 

made some bread for the first time. 
When | got beck he had it set up all around 


ISLV EC 


since 


ihe would 








the ground with it, as it would not be pos- 
sible to eat it. Pork cost us one dollar and 
fifty cents a pound, flour one dollar a pound, 
potatoes one dollar and fifty a pound, These 
we used very sparingly; our ten dollars a 
day would hardly furnish sufficient food for 
us—made slapjacks mostly, mixing in some 
Indian meal to make them light, At every 
meal I made a pile about eight inches high ; 
placed on a shingle, out down through the 
middle, then each man went to work until 
the last one had disappeared. 

It now rained so hard every day we could 
work but little. Slambang came across 8 
sailor, a former friend of his; he went up to 
King’s rum shop quite often to see him, 

did not return until the small hours in the 
morning, crazy with rum. One morving | 
told him I would sell or buy him out; he 


the tools for sixteen dollars, We shook 
hands and parted, | have not seen him since. 
He was a first rate man to work and a good 
companion when not in rum. : 

May 1st.—I now went down to the river 
and tented with three other men, Samson, 
Donnelly and Charles Stewart. Samson 
was a Southern fire-eater. Several of us 
built a dam to turn the water out of the 
main channel, that we might make a prospect, 
and it proved quite rich; got two dollars to 
the pan. After working several days three 
of us were taken down sick from drinking 
from a poisonous spring ; the water was very 
clear and nice tasting, probably impregnated 
with some mineral. After we got about 
again, Donnelly said he should drink out of 
the spring again, and did, against our ad- 
vice. He was taken down the second time, 
and the third day he died. I was not well 
myself, neither Stewart, his brother-in-law, 
having had the chronic dysentery for one 
year, and not having done a day’s work for 
that time. He wished to have me go and 
get the doctor some four miles down the 
Creek through the chapparel. It was near- 
ly dark when I started, and had not gone 
more than a mile when I heard something 
crashing through the brush after me; it 
followed me some two miles. I made very 
uick time for that distance. Having 
arrived at the Doctor's tent 1 commenced to 
wake him up; this I found slow work, hav- 
ing been working hard mining all day ; some 
of the others having awakened shook him 
up. He said he hardly wanted to go, there 
were so many beers around. He asked me 
if I had seen any coming down; I said only 
one. The boys urged him to go and do his 
duty, so we started back, arriving about 
midnight, the lions and panthers making the 
way scarey with their horrid yells. 
The next afternoon, towards night, 
Donnelly died. We laid him out as weil as 
we could under the circumstances. We 
made a fire side of a log, I and the fire eater 
keeping watch until daylight to keep away 
any wild animals that might be prowlin 
around. Twice durirg the night we he 
crashing in the brush quite near; we threw 
fire brands that way and heard them no 
more. ‘The night wore away at last. I and 
Stewart being on the sick list, the fire-eater, 
with three other miners, it being Sunday 
morning, started off to get some boards to 
make acoffin. They had to go four miles 
before they could find enough for the pur- 
pose; it was one of the hottest days of the 
season, At Sandy Bar, on the American 
River, it was 140 in the shade ; several men 
died from the heat. It took seven men over 
an hour to dig the grave; each could work 
but afew moments at a time. When all 
was ready we lowered him into his lonely 
grave. 

One night when all four of us had been 
laying down about an hour, I felt something 
coiling itself up on my blanket over my 
knees. Said I, “Boys, there is a snake gone 
to sleep on my legs.” They would not be- 
lieve anything of the kind. I said “Look 
out!” 1 then threw my feet up, the snake 
came down and struck the ftre-eater on the 
breast. “Thunderation!” said he, and out 
weallran. We lita pine torch as soon as 
possible, but could find no snake. Fite- 
eater said he must have weighed four 
pounds ; it nearly knocked the breath out of 
him, Not much sleep that night. 

A man by the name of Snow opened a 
boarding house near King’s, I thought I 
would board there a week at twenty-one 

ars, with the privilege of sleeping on the 
floor; his grub was not much better than 
down at camp. When the dysentery once 
gets hold it is hard to cure. 

{ had been making ten doilars a day; the 
water had got down and I was making at 
this time twenty dollars a day; this was the 
result from washing one hundred buckets of 
surface dirt. Three of us built adam and 
turned the water intoa newchannel. The 
first prospect we got two dollars to the pan ; 
we thought witn a good tom we could make 
one hundred dollars a day. I made ten 
dollars a day for a number of days, digging 
under a large sugar pine, where one would 
look twice to see the top. They have large 
cones the size of atwo quart measure, full 
of very nice nuts, 

The snakes are very plenty all along the 
creek. I have seen more than a hundred 
ata time, copper heads; these with a ring 
around their necks ; blowers, cotton mouths, 
racers, glass snakes, bul! snakes, rattlesnakes. 





One evening as [ was washing out a pan of dirt 


in a small pool of water, | happened to look 
across some three feet away; there lay a 
large rattlesnake just on the point of spring- 
ing. 1 saw him none too soon. I stepped 
back and just cleared his bite. He then 
took after me; I went backwards and threw 
il my arm was lame. I hit him at 
last, as he was going over a stone, and 
nearly cut him in two. They are quite a 
lazy snake, but get over the ground faster 
than one would suppose. 

During my stay here Samson and I went 
prospecting up to Georgetown, Hangtown, 
and so down the American River, but 
found nothing better then Weaver's Creek. 
On our return, we stopped at Georgetown, it 
was on Sunday night. A gambling house 

pened that night, so we went in 

Chey had not played thirty 
there wasa terrible fight, and 

lown out. We managed to 

veing shot. 
ur miles from here there is a mountain 
on the American River that twelve men have 
tunneled into some three hundred yards, 
1 of i river that proved 


stones unt 


the 
get out without 
F 


struck the ded ' an oid 
very rich in pay dirt. They found gold all 
the way. The first day they struck the bed 
f the river they took out twelve thousand 
llara, and it tin 0 pay the seme for 
are considered big 
tunnels are dug that pay 
1 a great deal of labor is thrown 


aed t 
some 
strikes. 


time. Lt 
Many 

nothing ar 

away. 
About t 


was saen; 


eae 


stime the “ mysterious rider” 

also many murders were being 
, by whom, none could tell; the 
horseman was dressed in dark grey and was 
fully armed; whenever seen, it was always 
at evening or just before day. A company 
of miners were organized on the fifteenth of 
May to put a stop to so many murders. No 
ne felt, when he laid down at night, that 

ever arise again. We started off 
in all directions, and tor four days hunted 
high and low, but with no success. The 
next night two miners in our own camp were 
murdered, and two thousand dollars in gold 
Gust taken. After this a string was tied in 
front of each tent at night, with a stone and 
tin pan tied together, so that if any one came 
in the tent the pan would ring and give the 
alarm. The third night two shots were beard 
at one of the outside tents anda Mexican 
“ Greaser ” was killed. 
Charles Stewart and I having been sick 
for a long time with the dysentry, and get- 
ting worse every day, the doctors charging 
seventy dollars a visit, we concluded to re- 
turn to the States. Not being able to sell 
any of our things, we were obliged to leave 
them where they stood; so one bright morn- 
ing in June we went up to the hotel and en- 
gaged our passage to Sacramento, sixty 
miles distant. The next morning, when it 
was the color of a grey cat, we started to ride 
sixty miles, on the bottom of a wagon that 
rested on the bare axles. In our condition, 
it was something we shall never forget. We 
arrived about five in the afternoon at Sacra- 
mento, got a little supper, and then went on 
board the steamer “ Lapwing,” that started 
out at «ix for San Francisco, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, where we arrived at 
four o’clock the next morning. This place 
hed been burned twice in my absence, with 
my chest and outfit fortwo years, the two 
pounds of powder giving my things quite a 
rise in the world. Every time the city is 
burned itis built better next time. It is 
now quite a large place, Montgomery street 
being the main thoroughfare. I paid a 
weeks’ board at the American House. The 
man said if the vessel sailed before the week 
was out he would return the balance. We 
had cots to sleep on instead of the floor. We 
were soon covered with fleas, and a few bed- 
bugs thrown in, that we might not sleep too 
sound. We hired a passage to Panama, in 
the bark Drummond, at one hundred and 
fifty dollars each, Captain Sands, fourteen 
passengers, and ballasted with cocoanuts. 
We had quite a pleasant passage, played 
euchre most of the time, living on sea air and 
hot biscuit, with a sprinkling of “ old horse,” 
as the sailors call it. 

We arrived at Panama the twentieth of 
July, making the passage in one month and 
three days. On the strand lay a seventy-five 
foot whale that a storm a week before had 
left high and dry. About fifty natives, with 
quills, were sucking the fat from the carcass. 
Such an intolerable stench filled the air that 
the buzzards flew away in disgust. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon there came up 
a squall and blowing very hard. Two 


committed 


touk the hint, and offered to sell his half of | was 
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I got 

edge as I could, and then 

jerk, and he came down like a cat, 
up; 1 then mounted and went on. 
reached the Half Way House, the boys were 
Just coming out, having hed their dinner. [ 
told them they must wait for me; which they 
did, I bei m hindmost 
man, trave file; the man on 
the white horse taking the lead. We paid 
@ native one dollar to guide us through. 

[To be continued next week.) 


SEEING WITHOUT EYES. 


“THE SINGULAR STORY OF A 
BLIND MAN. 


(N. ¥. Times.) 





‘I cannot pretend to explain how it is, or 
why, and people laugh and say I am_hallu- 
cinated; but it is the sober fact that ever 
since I lost my eyes, more than 10 years 
ago, I have seemed to see with my brain. 
But only with a certain region of it, not the 
“he ker placed the {his middl 
he speaker p tip of his middle 
finger lightly on his forehead, as if locati 
disturbance, and slowly descri 
of a tract not r 
of a hand, commencing at t 
ion in the frontal bone, just 
above be:ween the inner ins of the 
eyebrows, and drawing an i arly oval 
figure, the superior limit of which barely 
turned the curvature beneath the roots of 
‘It is this part of my brain that I seem to 
see with,’ he continued placidly. ‘It is not 
merely that I know what is going on about 
me, and the relative direction to myself of 
persons with whom I talk, and of one thing 
to another, but I have in this part of the 
brain just as distinct and vivid a picture of 
scenes, , and surroundings as I 
ever had when in the full possession of my 
senses. And the oddest thing about it is 
that my imprercsions generally prove to be 
correct. You, for example,’—turning to one 
cf the group—‘are of light complexion, tall 
and slender, slightly bald, with blue eyes, 
pale yellow hair,and a full beard slightly 
darker. You wear a jaunty gray sack coat, 
of minute plaid, with vest of the same ma- 
terial, and gray trousers, with nerrow stripes 
of different shades. Your scarf is a red rib- 
bed silk of the Lord Stanley pattern, with a 
dismond pin.’ 

The members of the group, four in all, ex- 
clusive of the young man with two glass 
eyes, stared at one another in blank amase- 
ment. The description could not be more 
accurate inits terms ifthe blind man had 
been possessed of a dozen pairs of perfect 
eyes with which to make his observations. 

hey were gathered about the heater in a 
largedrug store hard by Printing-house 
square, and the speaker, who, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmity, had built up a large busi- 
ness jn cigars, had joined the party not five 
minutes before. He was a slender, lithe, 
muscular man, dressed in perfect taste, self 
possessed, and natural in his manner. He 
carried a light walking stick in his right 
band, moved with the easy of a per- 
son in possession of all his senses, and with- 
out the least vestige of the groping uncer- 
tainty and caution of a blind man. On >are- 
ful inspectionan ordinary observer would 
have noticed that his eyes were unnatural, 
but he turned his head so naturally and 
vivaciously from one to another in speaking 
and withal behaved so thoroughly like « 
person with two good eyes in his head, that 
one could hardly believe that both orbs had 
been enucleated, leaving two stumps only of 
the optic nerve. 

‘Now describe me,’ says one of the party, 
a doubter of the medical profession, who 
believed in nothing but tissues and functions 
and did not deny that a man might have a 
soul, but averred that neither dissection nor 
experiment had ever furnished any evidence 
in support of the hypothesis. ‘Describe me 
and I'll believe in your brain vision.’ 
The blind man tarned his glass eye toward 
the skeptic, and answered with the prompti- 
tude and absence of hesitancy cf one stating 
a fact of direct observation : ‘You are dark, 
with a very pale, translucent, delicate com- 
plexion ; dark gray eyes, hair almost black, 
with gray streaks about the temples; Greek 
features cut like a cameo ; heavily bearded 
on the upper lip, but elsewhere cleanly 
shaven. You appear to be about 35 years 
old. You are of slight figure, and you wear 
a dark cutaway coat, y trousers, with 
stripes of different and a scarf of 
pale gold color, confined at the throat by a 
silver ring ornamented with s dog’s head.’ 
Uniess some kind of cerebral image of 
surrounding object was formed, it was abso- 
lutely impossibie for the young man to give 
in such detail such an accurate description 
of the medical man, with such accessories of 
dress, etc, 
‘It is inexplicable,’ he said musingly. ‘1 
have often heard blind men declare that they 
could see with the anterior portion of the 
brain, and persons under the full influence 
of anesthesia often say that they have seen 
every movement of the surgeon during the 
operation, not with their eyes, but with the 
middle part of the forehead. Sut I never 
toox any stock in such assertions, not even 
enough to teat them.’ 
The blind man went on to tell his story, 
More than 10 years ago, in consequence of 
an inflammatory affection both eyes were 
enucleated. He was 16 years of age. At 
first he was perfectly idered by the loss, 
but gradually his regaining senses, tact, and 
hearing in particular became mervelously 
acute, and so accurate that he could estimate 
distances and the direction of fore bod- 
ies with the quickness and exactitude of 
vision ; while with the tips of his fingers he 
could discriminate colors and textures with 
wonderful accuracy. Different colors have 
different temperatures to the trained sense, 
but he ascribes his delicacy of perception in 
this respect to an infl » the exist of 
which he had no suspicion until he lost his 
sight. Gradually, also, a so called new 
sense was developed. became abnor 
mally sensitive to vibrations in the atmos- 
h-re and in the ground beneath his feet. 
fn this way he was soon able to distinguish 
tootateps, at i distences, on the 
pavement, and even in buildings s square or 
more away. He has, with this strange sense 
followed the footsteps of a person for three 
squares, and heard jood gue enter a house 
that distance away, up two flignts of 
stairs, and enter a room, distinguishing ev- 
ery movement, pause, and fluctuation of gait, 
as exactly as though he could see through 
the brick walls. At fires, this unnatural 
sensitiveness to vibrations disturbed him 
exceedingly. He could not sleep; the bed 
seemed to te a le of vibratory phenom- 
ena, discordant harmonious, mixed and 
commingled inextricably. After a while, 
however, his nerves became habituated to 
these phenomena ; and they subserved the 
purpose of sensation and perception in the 
most extraordinary ~~ He can tell red, 
yellow, green, blue violet lights from 
one another by the manner in which they 
affected the tips of his fingers or the nerves 
of an surface—not by the difference 





ceptible to him, but by some strange influ- 
ence that each exercises, t of 
mere tem He knows the cars of 


er by the different vibrations produced b 
them when in motion, and can distingui i 
an Eighth avenue car from a Sixth at Vesey 
street with certainty. 
‘I never trouble myself to inquire,’ said 
he, ‘any more than on®.of you would, and I 
never get into the wrong car. Some would 
call it hallucination; but the vibrations of 
the atmosphere about me, when others would 
say that it is notin motion at all, are juat 
as distinct to my ear as the sound of a voice 
or a musical instrument. And 
derfuily beautiful, y 
tim +s, worth losing one’s eyes to . 
have no conception of the low, singular, mu- 
sical notes that a tree makes in gro 
often put my ear against the trunk of » 
ling tor the pleasure of listening to a m 
that is beyond ouees. beantifal ; - 
was 


The white pine 
continuous pulse, w 
of course, when 








the cabin. I told him he had better pave 


vessels were at the offing; one came in just 





in temperature alone, although that is per-| betwee 


perature. 
different railway in the city from one anoth- f 
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brain, while the rest is asleep or dreaming, 
and I have dreams knowing them to be 
dreams, and often study them as curious 
phenomena. Mentally I am fully awake, 
but could not move a muscle if my life de- 
pended on it. I have no hearing, no censa- 
tion in the skin. It seems to me sometimes 
as if my body were if the only part 
of my being were the little tract that I have 
~ = out with my finger, and my whole 

were concentrated there. It is terrible. 


in a blind man’s life is sl you wis 

to be convinced that there is a soul inde- 
pendent of the , try to reproduce some 
of my experiences of fi yourself impris- 
oned in a body that is as though dead, with- 
out senses, and of me the strange phe- 
nomena of that have their origin 
in other sections the brain, while you, 
confined and helpless in one little corner ot 
it, wonder what will come next. And cu- 
riously enough, it is just the section that I 
seem to see with when I awake, in which 
my soul, or rational self, appears to be con- 
centrated when I am asleep.’ 

Even the medical man seemed etruck by 

this coincidence. ‘1 was comparing one 
evening,’ he remarked, ‘some vertical sec- 
tions of the human retina with vertical sec- 
tions of the convolutions of the brain in the 
tract you indicate; and 1 discovered the 
remarkable fact that they are exactly alike, 
layer for layer, in microscopic descr'ption— 
that is, the convolutions of this cerebral 
tract reproduce the structure of the retina ; 
and there is no structural reason why they 
should not see. They are image forming 
centers in their very organization. For what 
is an idea but a brain image? But is it pos- 
sible that light waves or their attenuated 
spectra can be transmitted to the brain 
through the tissues of the forehead? That 
sonorous vibrations, heat waves, and other 
forms of energy are transmissible by the 
tissues of the human body is a fact of daily 
observation. Why not luminous vibrations, 
then? And if so, there is good reason wh 
the frontal convolutions of the brain should, 
in the absence of eyes, acquire the function 
of sight or of forming images of surrounding 
objects.’ 
{n reply to cross questions from the med- 
ical man and others of the party, the blind 
man said that he had to be moderately near 
scenes and objects in order to distinguish the 
formation of these brain images. He could 
not see more than 10 or 12 feet with distinct- 
ness ; and faces became very shadowy at a 
distance of seven or eight feet. Within a 
circle of 20 feet in diameter his vision was 
louded apparently ; beyond the circum- 
ference of that circle was a dim margin of 
twilight that ually shaded into utter 
darkness, In all cases—and there had been 
dosens of them—where the accuracy of his 
brain images of persons and objects had 
been tested, they had proved to be as exact 
as those of the actual eye ; and he was will- 
ing to submit to any tests before any scien- 
tifie society. 





SONG. 


As birds soar high 

In the charmed sky, 
And far from earth exalting fly, 

My love to you, 

Which is old and new, 
Wings away through the gray and blue 
Of wiotry skies between us two. 


Both new and old 

Is this love 1 fold 
Deep and safe away from the cold. 

Not old, you say ! 

Dear heart, each day, 
Though skies be blue, though skies be gray, 
Older it grows, yet new alway. 
—(Lavma M, Manavuanp, in Harper's Magazine 
for April. 


BIRTHDAYS IN GERMANY. 


(From the Christian Leader.) 


An important matter in a German house- 
hold is the birthdays. Nothing seems to 
~ more pleasure than celebrating one. 
‘he birthday of one of the housekeeping 
young ladies was in June. The night before, 
& box came addressed to the lady of the 
house from her home. Upon gowg down 
stairs at 7 next morning, we were surprised 
to see no appearance of coffee, so, opening 
the glass doors, went into the garden, where 
& gay scene presented itself. A large arbor 
was hung with garlands and white curtains, 
and in the center was a table covered with 
white, on which were spread the presents, 
and « huge round cake occupied the place 
of honor, surrounded by « wreath of flowers; 
and in the middle a candle was burning. 
Outside were two smaller tables, with coffee, 
cakes, etc., standing around which was a 
arge party _— and laughing. Upon 
seeing us approach they came fo to 
wish us good morning, and to enjoy our 
looks of surprise. ‘he birthday child (« 
substantial maiden of 21) advanced blushing, 
with a wreath of flowers on her head. The 
young ladies of the house had been up early 
decorating the arbor, and making things as 
homelike as possible for her on her birth- 


da * 

The winter birthdays were equally inter- 
esting. That of the iady of the house was 
then, and the sitting room was adorned with 
branches of trees from the woods, and 
wreaths surrounded the table laid out with 
Laer One table was devoted LM = 
articles, such as ts, 8, etc., a e 
were also peel sm FF gustende At 4 
company began to arrive, but with no invite- 
tion, although preparations in the way of 
coffee and supper had been made for above 
20, and it isa great disappointment if friends 
ail to appear. 


A NATURAL VINEGAR WELL- 
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Some miners have been sinki 
n Bear River and Live O 
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ofe damp rock 


what was supposed to be common water,but 
on closer investigation it proved to be a 
strong acid. Someof this acid has 
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few moments, possesses a cadence 


Y | they stood, and had evidently come from 


BY JOHN HARRISON. 


(Baltimore American.) 


One midsummer day Mrs. St. John, the 
of Colonel St. John, 


Smither’s Hotel overlooked Smither’ 
lake, in Smither’s 


work that sur- 
beside a 

you would come 
the widow, look- 


?’ asked the young 
man, by way of an answer that he 
foresaw would draw into admissions he 
had no desire to make, 

‘You surely would not have me infer that 
you look upon me as nobody ?’ 

‘Pardon me !’ exclaimed Clifton Thorpe, 
raising his hat; ‘I meant everybody else of 
course. 


0 for tonight's 
picnic on the ial when Smither’s lions, 
the Indian ovens, ure to be in full blast, To- 
night we do our baking.’ 

‘A prolongation of the day’s miseries, for 
I am sure we bake to day.’ 

‘Most of the boarders,’ continued the wid- 
ow, ‘are — The others—that is, Miss 
Egerton and Mr. Fox (stealing another look 
at him out of the corners of her eyes)—are 
gone to the island to start the fires.’ 

How is it that aman carnot disguise an 
annoyance that he feels, while a woman will 
smile so naturally, 80 sweetly, as if nothing 
in heaven or could give her greater 
satisfaction P 

Clifton Thorpe looked rather as if he 
might demand satisfaction, and at once 
gazed in the direction of the island that lay 
in the centre lake. 

‘Yonder they come,’ he muttered between 
his teeth. 

‘Oh, where ? exclaimed Mrs. St. John 
eagerly, rising as she spoke, and resting one 
white jeweled hand on his shoulder. 

There is fire in the touch of a woman at 
times, and Clifton aan for the moment 
forgot Miss Egerton Mr. Fox, in look- 
ing. at the owner of those taper fingers. 

here was no need for him to reply. A 
rowboat bearing two persons was nearing 
the shore within astone’s throw of where 


the island wheron were the natural Indian 
ovens that had served the astute Smithers 

ood service in making the locality favorable 
or the erection for a summer hotel. 

But the widow had to stand on tip toe to 
see ——— and that necessitated the 
additional assistance of Clifton Thorpe’s 
arm. And Miss Edgerton, from her position 
in the boat, saw the action, and the widow 
saw that she saw it, and Miss Edgerton saw 
that she saw it, And the twowomen glared 
at each other. 

When Miss Edgerton came up the bank, a 
few minutes later, she found Mrs. St. John 
alone. The widow welcomed her with effu- 
sive indications of affection, kissed her now 
on ove cheek, no on the other, rated her 
for looking depressed, was certain she must 
be sick, and to know the reason. 

‘The heat,’ the girl said, ‘had made her 
tired, and those bothersome fires wouldn’t 
light, and,’ she added in a confidential whis- 
per, ‘Mr. Fox is so very stupid.’ 

‘Why, Miss n!’ exclaimed the 
widow, in well feigned accents of surprise. 
‘I thought you admired Mr. Fox so much. 
Everybody thinke so, I am sure, and Mr. 
Lhorpe, who has just left me, saw you inthe 
boat, and asked me if 1 did not think you 
well matched.’ 

The girl's face paled and she caught her 
breath, 

‘Mr. Thorpe—said that ?” 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ replied the widow 

sweetly, ‘and, to tell you the truth, I said 
that I quite agreed with him.’ 
Miss Edgerton was hardly old enough to 
know that ‘to tell you the truth’ is a hack- 
neyed preface to a palpable lie ; and so, af- 
ter Mrs. St. Johu had fired this parting shot 
and had gone, she flung herself into a rock- 
ing chair, and burst into tears. 

How sultry the oT had grown, how the 
ground smoked and howthe hest quivered 
on the lake! When would the evening come 
with its refreshing breeze and its fall of cool 
dew ? And when—oh, when would it be 
time for them to start for the island! But 
what did that matter to the girl now ? For 
days the image of Clifton Thorpe—the man- 
ly, handsome, wealthy Clifton had filled her 
thoughts, sleeping and waking. He it was, 
and he alone, who should win her hand. 
Dozens of rejected suitera had sued for it, 
dozens had laid their broken hearts at her 
feet, and all men told her that she was 
beautifui, but until now she had never found 
her mate. But Clifton Thorpe had all the 
qualities of her ideal lover, she was cer- 
tain that he loved her, and was positive that 
he would have taken advantage of this 
midsufnmer night to tell her so. She had 
been so happy in this conviction that living 
had been an ecstacy, and—he had meant 
nothing, had never cared for her, and— 
What a night it was! A delicious breeze, 
fragrant with the stolen scents of myriads 
of wild flowers, broke the surface of the 
water into rippling lines that caught the 
light of the moonon the edges, until 
the lake s:.arkled like a burnished shield. 
The white row boats freighted with Smith- 
ers’ boarders in search of the poetic and 
aeons Saws in the silver pathway, 
and the ers, under the influence of the 


runs fast, 
are near, 

‘And the daylight’s past,” etc. 

irregularity of time, unanimity of dissonance 
and ignorance of the libretto, being forgiv - 
en and forgotten by the rollicking choris- 
ters themselves, to each of whom the result 
sounded almost divine—a fitting strain, 
whose sweetness should charm Ooeron, 
Titania, and Puck from their fastnesses in 
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bursting with its pent up agony, she telt-— 
oh, how the blood veahed thax , her veina ! 
—she felt some one kiss her and heard— 

How could it be possible? That was 
Clifton’s voice—that was Clifton who had 
kissed her. Why, it was not night, but only 
evening ; and there was but one star in the 
pale blue sky! The moon was something 
yet to be, and—the picnic also. 

It had never happened. She had fallen 
asleep in the rocking chair on the balcony 
and been dreaming and Clifton had 
kissed her. 


‘A pair ‘of gloves,’ said he, bending over 
The girl flushed all over with shame and 


anger. 

‘No, no !’ he went on, seizing her hande. 
‘I have playgd eavesdropper, but without 
You let out your secret in 
your sleep. Iwantno pair of gloves, but 


t what you murmured in your dream. 
ell me you love me waking, will love me 
always,and this shall be the happiest mid- 
summer day in both our calendars.’ 
‘And the widow ?’ said the girl, smiling 
through her tears. 
‘Has made a captive of poor, unoffending 
Fox. He told me of his good fortune but 
ten minutes ago. I did not know whether 
to ate or pity him.’ 

*And you will slways love me !’ 

‘As I have always loved you since ever I 
knew you.’ 

Didn’t the cakes baked in the Indian 
ovens taste good that midsummer night? I 
know of two at least who counted them as 
ambrosia, 


——— a 


THE RED SUNSETS. 


BY N. 8S. SHALER. 


The way in which men take the unexpect- 
ed is an excellent gauge of their state of 
mind. Sudden changes in the face of na- 
ture bring the man out of his burrow and 
exhibit his hidden motives. Fifty years ago 
the meteoric shower of 1833 showed that 
the less cultivated class, even in America, 
still looked. upon the accidents of the skies 
as signs of heavenly wrath and portents of 
coming ills. Now even the least educated 
no longer ask, What does this presage? but 
What is its cause? Naturalism has advanc- 
ed fast and far in the last century. 

The autumn of 1883 will always have a 

large place in scientific history on account 
of the strange aspect of its heavens, as well 
4s on account of the preceding eruptions of 
volcanoes in the Straits of Sunda, which in 
their grandeur and effects much exceeded 
any disturbance recorded in history. Al- 
though the volcanic outburst changed the 
geography of a large district, destroyed 
somewhere near one hundred thousand 
lives, and sent the ocean waves and the 
throbs of the air produced by the convulsion 
over the whole circumference of the earth, 
its natur@ was not unusual ; it differed from 
a thousand similar accidents of this troubled 
world only in degree,—only as the discharge 
of a twenty inch cannon differs from that of 
a small field piece. But the strange heavens 
of the later autumn, the fiery glow of sunrise 
and sunset, the brownish haze that girdles 
the sun all day, are phenomena sc out of 
the range of common experience that at first 
ali che experts in meteorology were at sea 
in their explanations. At the outset, many 
of these students of the atmosphere turned 
naturally to the conjecture that some of the 
vagrant matter of space, such as we see in 
the comets or dust like metecrs, had been 
drawn down upon our atmosphere, and so 
enveloped the earth with a meteoric mist. 
Others looked upon these movements as a 
mere intensification of the afterglow, or 
second sunset, which is not an unfamiliar 
phenomenon in all extra tropical regions at 
certain seasons of the year, particularly in 
the autumn, and which is probably due to 
the condension of vapor in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. Gradually, as the facts 
have been gathered in from all parts of the 
world, these explanations have been over- 
thrown, and the sunsets have been proven to 
be in some way connected with the Javanese 
convulsion, At several points in Europe 
the new fallen snow contains particles of 
voleanic dust essentially like those that fell 
upon the decks of ships near the point of 
eruption, and which presumably are the 
heavier bits that have descended from the 
dust cloud in the upper air. 
Still further, it has beea shown that these 
curious appearances of the sky occurred 
mere quickly in the district near the volea- 
no than in regions remote from it. It is not 
easy to determine the precise times when the 
sunset and sunrise became so brilliant ; for 
at first the phenomenon might seem acciden- 
tal in its nature, and so not become record- 
ed. Yet it is clear that at Rodriguez, Mau- 
ritius, and Seychelles, points from three 
thousand to three thousand five hundred 
miles west of Krakatoa, the red sunsets were 
seen on the 28th of August, within thirty 
hours after the eruption occurred. In Bra- 
zil, which is overten thousand miles away, 
they appeared on the 30th of September. In 
Florida, thirteen thousand miles distant, on 
September 8th. It was noticed in England 
on the 9th of September, but in Sweden not | 
until the 30th of November; each of these 
countries being about seven thousand five 
hundred miles from the point of eruption. 
[he volcanic mist spread more rapidly in 
tue tropical belt between the paralle:s of 
lati‘ude in which Java lies than in the re- 
gions to the north and south of this line. 
Sweeping swiftly about the earth in this 
tropical belt, it seems to have been carried 
thence by some slower motion to higher 
latiudes.—[April Atlantic. 





CHASTENING BY AFFLICTIONS. 


There is, however, another view of this 
question which should not be overlooked. 
While human beings in civilized countries 
manifest, and always have manifested, more 
or less sympathy with the physically afflicted 
their steadfast aim has been to get rid of 
physical evil, in all its forms. No care that 
is taken of the sick had for its object the 
perpetuation of sickness, but rather its extir- 
pation. We do not put idiots todeath; but 
when an idiot dies there is a general feelin 
of relief that so imperfect an existence h 
come to on end. ere idiots permitted to 
marry, the sense of decency of the whole 
community would be outraged. Public opin- 
ion blames those who marry knowing that 
there is some serious taint in their blood ; 
and commends, on the other hand, those 
who abstain from, or defer, marriage on that 
account. There is bly room for fur- 
ther deveiopment of sentiment in this direo- 
tion. We need to feel more strongly that 
all maladies and ailments are in their nature 
preventable, inasmuch as they ail flow trom 
definite physical antecedents. As long as 
our views on this subject are tinged in the 
smallest degree with supernaturalism, so 
long will our efforts to track disease to its 
lair and breeding grounds be but half heart- 
ed. How can we venture to check abruptly, 
or at all, the course of a sickness sent ex- 
pressly for our chastisement ? Is it for us to 
say when the rod has been sufficiently ap- 
plied ? How dare we fortify ourselves in 
advance against disease, as if to prevent 
the Almighty from desiing with us accord- 
ing to our deserts ? We vaccinate for small 
pox, we drain for malaria, we cleanse and 
urify for cholera, we ventilate and disin- 
fect, we diet and we exercise—and all for 





her, 
: | To tive, tor Paul, was violent death deferred, 








LIVING. 


“Por me to live is Christ.” Thus the great Paul; 
And with the words we catch the clank of 
chains. 

In sight of men the apostle’s chiefest gains 
Of toils and trials keen his heart enthrall : 

A step removed from tyrannous Nero’s cal!, 
No coward fear his happy boast restrains— 
For me to live is Christ, though only pains 
In His divine emprise to me befall. 


And more deferred bis joy “.\o be with Christ.” 
While yet to live how vail could he afford, 
Since Christ through him by all the Charch was 

heard. 
Blest in bis bonds he waited that sweet tryst» 
When he would be “‘forever with the Lord.” 
DYINe. 


“To die is gain?” Beneath no idle mask 
Ot courage false as briet this utterance came, 
From lips of trath in life and death the same, 
Which owned it yet to live a welcome task. 
To know how great Paul’s gain to die, we ask 
How prized he life? Ah, bonds and stripes 
and shame 
Were crowns of joy to him for Christ’s dear 


name, 
Nor coveted in smiles of kings to bask. 


For kim fo /sve was Christ, in this alone— 

That still Christ’s power divine, His love and 
grace, 

As His ambassador he might maintain; 

For this, with Nero on the Roman throne, . 

And at his throat the sword, unblenched his face, 

Choosing to live, he said, ‘Te die is gain.” 





Anecdotes. 
te Here is a string of verbal encmalies : 
Stopcocks do not crow; railway sleepers do 
not snore; running water has no feet; stand- 
ing armies often move ; the 8 er of the 


House don’t often speak ; and jolly tars are 
not always merry. +. 


new cook : ‘On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
I ehall go to market with you.’ New cook : 
‘Very well, mum ; but whose goin’ to 
the basket the other days, mum.’—{Liver- 
pool Courier. 


or ‘I think you ought to be 
willing to take less next season.’ Gerster 
—‘An vy so?” Manager—You know you 
have a baby, and a baby always makes a 
woman seem older.’ Gerster— ‘It do, do it? 
Manager—'‘O! course. Now you see Mme. 
Patti seems very young yet, because she has 
no 7 ou know.’ 
it? Vell, I guess Mme. Patti’s got no babies 
now, pecause dey is all married off.'—[Phil- 
adelphia Call. 


car Caller—I am so gid, my dear, to see 
you looking so well an nappy. Your wed- 
ding tour was not of long duration, I no- 
tice. Very sensible; very sensible. Bride 
—My husband was perfectly willing to pro- 
long the tour, but I knew that his presence 
was required at his place of business. Caller 
—Very few brides are so considerate as 
that. Bride—Oh! but I ceased to be a 
bride very early. In less than a week I be- 
came a wife. Caller—I do not understand. 
Bride—We had not been married a week 
before heasked me to sewon a button.— 
[Philadelphia Call. 


t@ Said a citizen of one city to a citizen 
of a rival city, ‘Everything we have in our 
metropolis is on a grand scale. We had a 
tornado the other day which fairly rattled 
one baif the town.’ ‘Shook up just half the 
town! Gracious! what a narrow streak of 
win! that must have been,’ replied the other. 
‘Humph!’ retorted the other. ‘You are very 
much mistaken. You needn't be putting on 
any airs. A storm that wou'd sweep over 
your whole little old town cuuld pass down 
our principal street without fanning the 
houses on either side.’—[Chattanooga Peo- 
ple’s Paper. 














Is the Only Remedy Known to the Public 


—QkR THE— 


Medical Profession, 


we UNITES WITHIN ITSELF all the 
tonic, alterative and diuretic properties of 
Nature’s great Health Labratory without the ad- 
mixture of Mineral Poison or Metallic Product of 
any kind. 

_ As the B’ood is the source ef Health, so also, if 
imparities of any kind be mingled with it, the Blood 
is the source of all disease. Make the blood pure 
and you will drive all sickness away. Neglect to do 
so, and pain and death will ever be present with you. 
Epidemics and fevers will sweep away your dear 
ones from before 3. eyes. Therefore,if yeu 
sire to secure health, comfort and pleasure te your 
wife and children, to yourselves and relatives, and 
fill your homes with joy and happiness, seek their 
highest welfare by keeping a constant supply of that 
great 


Household Gixir of Life, 
Vegetine! 


It supplies every want, it fulfills every require- 
ment of suffering humanity. There is not a phase of 
disease which it will not reach and ultimately cure. 
It is equally suited to all seasons. 

In the Fall and Spring its alterative and solvent 
properties are specially conspicuous in their opera- 
tion, for it corrects the acidi‘ies and chemical 
changes produced in the haman system during these 
seasons, and preserves the functions (physical and 
mental) irom deterioration or injury; aad in the 
Winter, when frost and snow, wind and storm de- 
velop the disease germ in young and old, and drive 
the cousumptive, the dyspeptic and the asthmatic to 
warmer more genial climes, Vegetine displays 
its diuretic, carminative and strenthening qualities, 
fortifying the sufferer against the attacks of all the 
ordinary forms of diseas:, past, present or fature. 


Vegetineis Sold by all Druggists. 
apS-te 


[aF The Burning Question —Mistress to | eae: 


Gerster—'Oh ! is dat | RAD 


Vegetine : 


Ro R. R. 
RADWAY'’S 


READY RELIEF, 


and .Best Famil 
Medicine for Family Use , 
im the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Couchs, 


Stiff Neck. 
Rheumatism, 
Neuraigia, 
Diphtheria, 
Influenza, 
Sore Throat, 
| Difficult Breathing. 


follow the use of the Ready Relief. 
It was the first and is the 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation and cur.s congestion, whether 0 
the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application 


In from One to Twenty Minutes, 


Neo matter how violent or excruciating the pain ‘s. 
Rheumatic, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous 
Neuraigic, or prostrated with disease muy suiler. 


Radway’s Ready Reliet 
Will Afford Instant Ease. 


KIeflammatieon ofthe Kidneys, inflam: 
mationeof the Bladder, Inflammation 


hreat, 
| ened efthe Heart, Mysterics,c — 
rh Enflucaza,Mead.- 
sKeothache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
» Cold Ohills, Ague Chills, Chil- 
bieains, Frost *, Bruises .Nervous- 
mess, Sleepleseness, Coughs, Colds, 
Sprains, Painsinthe Ches:, Back or 
.@re instantly relieved. 

The 





of the Ready Relief to the part or 

| the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
. 

“Fain sixty drops in half a tumbler of water 

in a few moments cure Gamo, Spasms, Sour 

Stomach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, 

Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Bewels, and all Luter- 


Itis Highly Important that Every Family Keep 
Supply of 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial . 





FORBE ee 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING co, 


181 Devons 
Bos 


Lithographers, 
Block and Type Printers 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographer 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada of 


MAX CREMNITZ 
PARIS, FRANCE. , 
Metal Show Cards, 
INSURANCE AGENCY SIGNS, ETS 


Also Agents for 
Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK & 8Ong 
FINE ART PUBLISHERs, 


dines LONDON, ENGLAND. 
CARRIAGES 
At Very Low Prices, 


hire 8t 
Gao reet, 











“ 


Some 300 Carriages of different kinds a 
all manufactured from the best materials = ry 
most wo anlike manner, are now offered to dis. 
Pose of to quick buyers at extremely low prices, in 
erder to make room for Sleighs and 8} propriate 
winter vehicles. Those who intend buying Carriages 
will find themee! 


are, and these 
nm who keep car. 
do weil to vis. 
veritable bar. 


8S. A. STEWART & co., 
118 Sudbary &¢., and 


Branch Store, 13 G 
nov7-26t i ween St., Becton, 





all occasions of pain or sickness. There is nothing 
im the world that will stop os ariest the progress 
of disease as quick as the Keady Relief. 

It is pleasant to take as a tonic. anodyne or 

lotion. 

Where epidemic diseases prevails, such as Fevers 

sentry, Cholera, Influenza, Dniptheria, Scarie. 
Fever, Pneumonia and otier malignant diseases, 

WAY'S READY RELIEF will, if taken as di- 

rected, protect the system against attacks, and if 
seized with sickness, quickly cure the patient. 
Travellers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change oi 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


FEVER AND AGUE cured foriOcents. There 

isnot a remedial agent in this world that will cure 

Feverand Ague,and a)) other Malarious, Bilious 

Searlet, er Yellow, and other Fever (aided by 
WA PILLS,) so quickly as 


“RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Fifty Cents per Bottie.) 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT! 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR! 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSES. 
1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, lan- 
guor, melancholy, :ucrease and hardness o/ fesh and 
muscies, etc. 
2. strength increases, appetite improves, relish 
» mo more sour eruciations or waterbrash, 
estion, calm and uaodisturbed sleep, awaken 
fresh and vigorous. 
8. Dis: arance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin looks clear and healthy; tue urine changed 
from its turbid and cloudy appearance to a cicar 
sherry or amber color; water passes freely from the 
biadder through the urethra without pain or scaid 
ing, lit..e or no sediment ; no pain or weakness. 
4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary weakeuing discharges (if afflicted in that 
way), with certainty of permanent cure. Increased 
exhibited in the secreting glands, and func 
u harmony restored to the several organs. 
5. Yellow tinge on the white ofthe eyes, aud the 
ow , saffron appearance of the skin changed toa 
clear, uvely healthy color. 
6. Those suffering f.om weak or ulcerated lungs or 
tubercies will realize great benelitin expectorating 
freely the tough phiegm or mucous from the iungs, 
air cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head; di- 
minishing the frequency of cough; general increase 
of strength throughout the system; stoppage oi 
might sweats and pains and feeling of weakness 
around the ankles, legs, shoulders, etc., cessation 0! 
cold and chills, sense of suffocation, hard breathing 
and paroxysm of cough onlyiwg down or arising in 
the moruving. Ali these distressing symptoms grad- 
wally and surely disappear. 
7. Asday atter day the SARSAPARILLIAN is 
taken new signs of returning health will appear; as 
the blood improves in purity and strength disease 
wi l diwinish, and all foreign and impure deposits, 
nodes, tamors, cancers, hard iumps, etc., be re- 
solved away, and the unsound made sound and 
healthy; uicers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases 
gradually disappear. 
8. in cases where the system has been salivated, 
and Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate have 
accumulated and become deposiied in the bones, 
joints, etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, 
spinal curvatures, contortions, white swellings, vari- 
cose Veins, etc., ihe SARSAPARILLIAN will resolve 
away those deposits and exterminate the virus of 
disease from the system. 
If those who are taking these medicines for the 
eure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphilitic diseases, 
however slow may be the cure, ** feel better,”’ and 
find their general health improving, their tlesh and 
weight increasing, oreven keeping its own, itis a 
sure sign that the cure is progressing. Inthese dis. 
eases the patient either gets betteror worse—ihe 
virus of the disease is not inactive; if not arrested 
and driven from the blood it willspread and continue 
to undermine the constitution. As soon as the 
SARSAPARILLIAN makes the patient “fee! 
better” every hour you will grow better, and in- 
crease ip health, strength and flesh. 
The «reat power ot this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death—as io 


CONSUMPTION 


of the Lungs and Tuberculous Phihisis, Scrofula, 
Syphiloid Diseases, Wasting, Degeneration, and 
Us jon of the Kidneys, Diabetes, Stoppage o! 


or 





INGRAIN 
CARPETING. 


me 


KENSINGTON ART CARPET, 
LOWELL THREE-PLY, 
LOWELL TWO-PLY, 
KEYSTONE TWO-PLY, 
PLAIN EXTRA SUPER, 
KIDDERMINSTERS, 


ENGLISH WOOL DUTCH, 
ENGLISH TALMUC, 


—AT— 


Very Low Prices. 


JohnH Pray Sons |= 


558 & 560 Washington St., 








206 West Street, 
| ae No, z12 Fifth Avenue, BN. ¥. 
fed16-o818t 
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PERRY'S 
Worm Tea 


onrrabee geet” Yok ctsas nr: 
Price 25 Cents. 








from diseases of the 


oe 
and others Foladlng to difterentclacsesof diseases. 


phen s Seret me 


Water (instantaneous relief allorded where catheters 
have been used, thus domg away with the painfu) 
ration of using these instrumenis), dissolving 
stone in the bladder, and in all cases of 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER 
AND KIONEYS. 


in chronic cases of Lucorrheea and Uterme diseases 
in tumors, nodes, hard Jumps aad syphilitic ulcers; 
in dropsy; in venereal sore at, ulcers, and in 
vabercies of the lungs; in gout,im dyspepsia, rbeu- 
matism, rickets; in mercunal deposits—it is in these 
terrible forms of disease, where the human body has 
become a compicte wreck, and where every hour o 
existence is torture, wherean this great remedy chal 
lenges the astonishment and admiration of the sick 
itis in such cases, where all the pleasures ef ex 
istence appear cut off fromthe unfortunate, and by 
its wonderful, almost supernatural agency it restores 
the nopeiless to a life and new existence, where this 
great y stands alone in its might and power. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, Sait Rheum, Boils, 
Old sores, Ulcers, etc., are cured by Kapwar's 
SansaP: RESOLVENT. 

Inthe ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troub ed with, a few doses will in most cases, 
anda ew ootties in the more aggravated forms, 
work @ pe: manent cure. 

One bottle contains more of the active principle:o. 
Medicines than any other preparation. Taken ip 
Teaspoenful doses, while others require five or six 
times as much. 

@ne Dollar Per Bettie. 


RADWAYZ’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


The Great Liver and Stomach, 
Hemedy. 


Perfect Pargatives,Soeothing Aperients 
Act Without Pain, Always Meiiable 
and Naturalin their overations. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with swee! 
urify, and strengthen: 
» for the cure of all disorders 
sees Bowels, Kidney, Bladder 
» tea y 


derange. 

\. Srranted to effect 

Vegetable, containing no 
rious . 


‘gar Observe the fell 





THE 


“STOVER’ 


neff 


This Windmill is the Simplest, | Strongest 
and most durable self-regulating, Pumping 
and Grinding Mili made. 

Itis alsothe most semsitive asthe table turns an 
anti-friction ball bearings, which require me oiling 
acts in the lightest winds—is motseless—and wi. 
do all the work of any other mill, with much tess 
machinery or attention. Has stood the test of 
10 years, and received the highest award at the Cen 
tennial. 

For catalogue, prices and estimates of Mille or 
Feed Grinders, address 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO, 
Sole New England and Export Agents 


114 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
janl9-18t 


ONE CENT 
invested ina postal card and addressed as bc! 


WILL 


give tothe writer full information as to the 
ands in the United States now for sale; Low be 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the fu 
of the U. S. land laws and how to secure 


820 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Mmnotot 
and Northeastern Dakotn. 





ADDRESs,{ 
JAMES B. POWER, 
Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


jan26-17¢ ST. PAUL, MENN. 


R 00R 
BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and Convenient, ako 





wth) 
Oa 
¥ ote per re 








janl2.17t 


PRUSSIAN REMEDY 
FOR GARGET IN COWS. 


MAMMITINE 


An article of intrinme value, which will meet a want 
long felt by all dairymen and farmers for its entire 
cure. Itis sate and reliable. Will reduce swelling 
in udders, remove bunches, cure bloody and stringy 
milk, &c. In fact, GARGET in every fo m bas beed 
cured by this remedy. If taken in time—before the 
cow comes in—it will many times restore blind tests 
to theirfoli extent. Itis prepared easly tore 
lieve ce: glands that are always inflamed wben® 
cow issuffering fromthiscause Cuns WARRANTED 
Sample ages (for 12 doses) sent on receips 0 
$1.00, or will send C. O. D., ress paid 
PRUSSIAN ARMY oun ce., 
decs Washington &t., Boston. 


Weak Nervous Men 








ex Ts pany 
will find & perfect and lasting 
restoration to rebust health 





in the Side,Chest, Limbs, and Suddep 
hats, Bacniag in the F. " 
doses of RADWAY’S PILLS willfree the 
from all the above-named disorders. 
» 36 cemtse per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





Peari n.Y 
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THE WHITE PINE. 
(Pinus strobus.) 


in manufactures, the white pine 
bly used more than any other woos 
ly for ® greater variety of purposer 
a timber, forest, or ornamental ah 
it has few superiors. There are fe 


trees that will grow well on so wid 
If set in a sand bank, it 

itself to the 
and if set o 
near the 8 


of soils. 
rovts down and adapts 
makes a good growth ; 
soil, it spreads its roots 
sends ite branches upward with gr 
Whether set on agravelly plain or 
hill top, it seems to readily adap! 
the eurrounding conditions. In r4 
growth trom the see it occup! 
other trees a high position. In 
and care of propagstion, it has fe 
Its freedom from insect enemie 
wonderful power to care for itse 
eommend it to every person who 
of increasing the area of our fores 
With all of its other good qu 
white pine is one of the most, 
most profitable timber trees we h 
strong sentiment which is growt 
favor of increasing our forest lap 
it important that we should give 4 
attention enough to enable us to 
the growth of only such trees 
adapted to our climate, and the 
soil which it is desired to cover 
way the increase of the forests w 
much more profitable than if natu 
to her own natural course. Wh 
young pines are coming up, the 
desirable trees should be cut asf 
interfere with the growth of the p 
grey birch is often in advance « 
and being a much less desirable | 
be cut whenever in the way. In 
ities the pitch pine gets a foothold 
of the white pine ; when it does, 
interferes, it will meintain itsel! 
vent the young white pines from 
As the pitch pine is of much les 
forts should be made to eradicate 
er it tuterferes with the growth 
pine. 

Wherever there are seed-bes 
pines they should be preserved, « 
er seed-bearing pitch pines are n 
to interfere with the white pines, | 
be destroyed, because if left, the 
grow so much more readily thar 
pine, that a forest of pitch pines 
up where a forest of white pins 
much the most desirable. 

As one single cone bearing w! 
sufficient to seed an acre of lar 
years, it is important that singlet 
be left wherever it is thought d 
cover the land with white pines 
ties where the white pine has n: 
@ foothold, seed may be gathere 
er localities, and planted with a 
prospect of 

rees can be obtained, a better 
transplant them ; the labor is so 
it pays better than to wait to ge! 
seeds. In transplanting, 
never be lost sight of, that the 
Pine, like nearly all evergreen 
not endure the light and air, 
cloudy day, but must be kept « 
earth while removing them, « 
when removing them great car« 
taken to remove with them a «« 
earth which surrounds the roo! 
be easily done when the trees ar 

only small trees should be trane 

forest culture. A tree 12 inch: 
large as it is profitable to remov 

Ofthis size can be taken up vé 

end in the best manner, with a : 

ed shovel, cutting round it on 

then lifting the tree with the b 

Sttached to ite roots. In this 

Rumber of trees can be transp 

day, and if the work be proper 

than 95 per cent. will live. 

When plantation of pines # 
for timber 300 to the acre is ¢ 
would be a trifle over 12 feet ap 
near enough for trees that are (4 
one to two teet in diameter. 

On most of soils a pine tre 
inches high when transplante 
years grow large enoug?: for box 
will make from 200 to 500 fee 
that bring from $10 to $12 pe 

Thus an acre of 300 trees wou 
000 feet of lumber, worth at 
The cost of cutting and carting t 
be not far from $300, sawing $3 
boards and carting $125. 1 
$350 for an scre of pine on the 
Pose it be only one half of this 
® very satisfactory income from 
Land at $10 per acre and $! 
Planting the trees, making the 4 
Scere to start with. A fair rat 
would double twice in 30 yea 
the time of cutting the timber. 


or even $175 can be realized it 
ily seen that the investment wo 
one, 





, but when sm 


the 


But very little labor would be 
keep the trees in good conditii 
the lower limbs would be requi 
Off just before they died, the wi 
would not require an outlay of 
acre. 


In rich lands the trees will 1 
larger growth. We have seen 
that in 80 years after being 
Would measure 17 inches in d 
make very nearly 500 feet of 
but this is an exception; stil! th 

have come under our 
where pine timber has come 





